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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ai is 107th, 1ogth and 111th meetings held on 
February 18, 19 and 24 respectively, the SECURITY 
CounciL began its discussion of the charges brought 
by the United Kingdom against Albania concern- 
ing incidents in the Corfu Channel (see page 178). 
General debate on the first report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was continued at the 108th and 
110th meetings of the Security Council held on 
February 18 and go respectively (see page 189). 
A 
The Security Council’s ComMission OF INQUIRY 
IN THE BALKANS proceeded to Salonika, where it 
established its new headquarters, on February 21. 
The Special Investigation Team, sent by the Com- 
mission to the Camp at Hadgikyriakeion, Piraeus, 
alleged by the representatives of! Albania and Yugo- 
slavia to be a “quisling camp,” began its interroga- 
tion of witnesses (see page 196). 
A 
The PoruLation Commission concluded its first 
session on February 19 after adopting the revised 
draft of its report to the Economic and _ Social 
Council. At two meetings on February 18 it recom- 
mended that its next session be held at Lake Success 
in August or September 1947; came to a decision 
on its terms of reference; endorsed plans for a World 
Statistical Congress, to meet in Washington in Sep- 
tember 1947; initiated the publication of a demo- 
graphic year book and recommended various studies 
of populations of Trust Territories (see page 206) . 
A ~ 
After adopting its report to the Economic and 
Social Council together with a series of draft resolu- 
tions embodying its recommendations to the Coun- 
cil, the TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS CoMMISs- 
SION terminated its first session on February 18. 
The Commission decided to postpone adoption of 
its rules of procedure until its next session (see 
page 206). 
A 
The ComMMIssION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN con- 
cluded its first session on February 24 after adopt- 
ing its report to the Economic and Social Council. 
At meetings on February 18, 19, 20 and 21 the Com- 
mission adopted resolutions: (a) dealing with edu- 
cation of women and suggestions in this field to be 
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made to UNESCO; (b) requesting the Economic 
and Social Council to arrange for officers of the 
Commission to be present at the next session of the 
Commission on Human Rights when the draft of 
the International Bill of Rights is to be discussed; 
(c) concerning relations with the Inter-American 
Women’s Commission; (d) supporting the Social 
Commission’s resolution on housing. It also adopted 
a proposal that the Commission initiate a program 
of regional conferences on the status of women (see 
page 200). 
A 
The TEMporary SuUB-COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS—FAR EAST 
WorkING Group, and its two sub-groups, met in 
closed session on February 18, 19, 20 and 24 and 
continued examinations of the draft report pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. 
A 
The TEMporARY SOCIAL WELFARE COMMITTEE 
met on February 18 and discussed the administra- 
tion of the advisory welfare services to be trans- 
ferred from UNRRA. It also asked the Secretariat 
to prepare data on items which it is to consider at 
its next meeting scheduled for mid-April. 
A 
The ExrecutivE BoArRb OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’s EMERGENCY FuNp met on February 24 
and agreed to recommend to the Economic and So- 
cial Council that Switzerland be admitted to mem- 
bership of the Board. The UNRRA Nutrition Con- 
sultant reported on the health and food needs of 
the 40,000,000 children in Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
A 
The DRAFTING COMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT, and its technical sub- 
committees met on February 18, 19, 20 and 24 and 
finally approved Chapters I (Article 1), IT (Article 
2), III (Articles 3 to g) and IV (Articles 10 to 13) 
of the draft Charter of the proposed International 
Trade Organization. 
The PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, which convened in 
Geneva on February 11, terminated its first session 
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on February 21. On February go the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations cabled the Com- 
mission, in reply to an urgent appeal from its Chair- 
man, agreeing to make funds, facilities and staff 
available to the Commission under appropriate 
conditions. The appointment of Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Commissioner of the Social Security Administration 
in the U. S. Federal Security Agency, as Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission was also 
announced on February 20 (see page 205). 


At a meeting of the INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY 
Foop Councit in Washington, D. C. on February 1g 
substantial progress was made towards agreement on 
a recommendation for distribution of 1947 world 
export supplies of sugar among importing nations, 

On February 19 the Secretary-General announced 
the appointment of Byron Price, Director of the 
United States Office of Censorship during the war, 
as Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative 
and Financial Services (see page 204). 


Incidents In Corfu Channel 


Security Council Considers British Charges Against Albania 


A DISPUTE between the United Kingdom and 
Albania concerning incidents in the Corfu Channel 
was considered by the Security Council at three 
mectings during the week. 

Presenting the case for the United Kingdom on 
February 18, Sir Alexander Cadogan stated that in 
the carly afternoon of October 22, 1946, a squadron 
of British warships was on the move northward 
in normal passage formation through the straits 
between the Greek Island of Corfu and the main- 
land of Albania. The squadron comprised the 
cruisers Mauritius and Leander and the destroyers 
Saumarez and Volage. 

‘The course they were taking was through a 
channel which had been swept of mines in 1944. 
On their left, or westwards, German minefields 
were still in existence. Sir Alexander explained 
that, even apart from these minefields, their course, 
close as it was to the Albanian shore, was a neces- 
sary and reasonable one for navigational reasons. 
The waters to the west near the northern coast 
of Corfu were dangerous and rocky; it had always 
been normal for all shipping which passed through 
this area to keep close to the Albanian shores, 
where the waters were deep and safe and navi- 
gation was much easier. 

During the passage of the ships, two bursts of 
machine-gun fire on the Albanian coast were heard 
by the leading warships. They proceeded on their 
passage and did not alter formation, however. A 
few minutes later a heavy explosion took place 
in the Saumarez. The destroyer Volage was imme- 
diately ordered forward to give assistance and to 
take the Saumarez in tow. Later an Albanian 
launch, flying a white flag, came out from the port 
of Saranda (Port Edda), hailed the damaged 
destroyer and enquired what the ships were doing 
there. The launch remained in the area for 20 or 
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30 minutes without offering any assistance, and 
then returned to port. The British Government 
did not understand the use of the white flag, whose 
international significance is that of a flag of truce 
during hostilities. 

Three-quarters of an hour later there was a 


heavy explosion in the Volage, whose bows were 


blown off. 


Sailors Killed and Injured 


‘These two incidents accounted for the death of 
{4 sailors and injury to 42 others. Both ships were 
crippled and in a serious situation. A west wind 
of 15 to 20 miles an hour was blowing them in 
towards the shore, and there was danger of them 
being wrecked. After nearly 12 hours of struggling 
to keep afloat, both ships made their way back 
to Corfu. It had since become clear that the 
Saumarez was a total loss. 

The nature of the explosions and the extent 
of the damage indicated that they were caused by 
contact mines. Therefore the matter was reported 
immediately to the Mediterranean Zone Board of 
the International Mine Clearance Organization. 

The Board on October 28 unanimously recom- 
mended a check sweep of the two “safe routes” 
through the Corfu Channel. This recommendation 
was submitted to the Central Board which on 
November 1 unanimously decided that the North 
Corfu Channel should be reswept at a favorable 
opportunity. It was on the basis of this decision 
that the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief, Medi- 
terranean, ordered minesweeping of the Corfu 
“swept” channel. 

Sir Alexander then reviewed the action taken 
in the diplomatic field. On October 26, he said, 
the British Government informed the Government 
of Albania that, in view of the mining of the 
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two warships, the swept channel would shortly be 
reswept. The Albanian Government protested in 
a reply on October 31 against the alleged violation 
of Albanian waters by British vessels on October 
22. It stated that it had no objection to mine- 
sweeping of the channel, provided that this was 
carried out outside its territorial waters. Further, 
the Albanian Government would take no respon- 
sibility if minesweeping were carried on in 
Albanian territorial waters and would consider 
this a flagrant violation of its integrity. 

The British Government considered that this 
part of the Albanian reply made no sense, as the 
swept channel—an international highway between 
two parts of the open sea—lay in territorial waters. 

Accordingly, a further note was sent to the 
Albanian Government on November 10, informing 
it that minesweeping would begin on November 12. 
The Albanian Government replied with a_pro- 
test against what it called the unilateral decision 
of the British Government and proposed the estab- 
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lishment of a mixed commission to decide what 
area of the sea should be considered to constitute 
the channel of navigation. 

This proposal the British Government was wholly 
at a loss to understand, for the limits of the swept 
channel were perfectly well known and had been 
so known to every government in Europe for years. 
The Albanian Government had been kept fully 
informed. 

Minesweeping was carried out on November 12 
and 13. British minesweeping forces only were 
used—as it happened that only British forces were 
available. A French naval officer, however, attended 
as an observer. 

‘Twenty-two mines were found. Nine were identi- 
fied on the spot, and two had been preserved. 
As many as possible were sunk on the spot by 
rifle fire, which doubtless accounted for the allega- 
tion in the Albanian note of December 21 con- 
cerning machine-gun fire. Some drifted on shore 
before the westerly wind. 

The mines found were identified as being German 
Y-type mines, containing 600 pounds of explosive. 
They were the largest moored mines in existence 
and were capable of inflicting enormous damage 
to the largest ship afloat. 


Mines Newly Laid 

Examination of the mines showed conclusively 
that the minefield was newly laid—six months or 
less before the incident. There was no rust or 
marine growth. The horns unscrewed easily. ‘There 
was still grease on the mooring wire. The paint 
shone brightly in the sun, and identification marks 
were still visible. 

It was thus clear that the ships had not been 
damaged by loose or drifting mines, but that a 
minefield had been deliberately, recently and 
secretly laid. The laying of the minefield, which 
stretched for three miles along the channel, in 
waters open to and frequently used by the shipping 
of all nations, was immediately apparent as a 
serious international crime. 

The British Government thereupon sent a com- 
munication to the Albanian Government, recapitu- 
lating the whole affair, drawing attention to the 
responsibility which so clearly lay upon it and 
requesting an apology and compensation for the 
loss of life and property involved. 

The British Government considered that the 
Albanian reply to this communication was en- 
tirely unsatisfactory and therefore had no option 
but to submit the case to the Security Council. 

Turning to questions of law, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan quoted Articles 2 to 5 of Hague Con- 
vention No. 8 of 1907 to show that nations were 
not to lay mines, even in time of war, except with 
every possible precaution for the security of peace- 
ful shipping; that nations were to give notice of 
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the areas or danger zones where mines are laid, 
and to remove mines as soon as possible. Those 
provisions applied to both belligerent and neutral 
states. The convention, which was declaratory of 
the general law, covered the laying of mines in 
time of war only. The rules of conduct which it 
set out and which the interests of humanity re- 
quired applied a fortiori in time of peace. 

The laying of this clandestine minefield in the 
Corfu Channel, Sir Alexander continued, was a 
blatant violation of the rules of conduct set out 
in the Hague Convention. 


Crime Against Humanity 


Quite apart from the convention, however, the 
laying of this minefield without notification was 
a crime against humanity. Sir Alexander empha- 


sized that this case in no way hinged on the mining - 


of warships. The mines would equally have 
destroyed merchant ships of any nationality using 
this international route. It was pure chance that 
warships were the victims. 

Since Albania’s coastal guns had fired on British 
ships on May 15, the traffic through the straits 
had decreased to an average of two caiques a week, 
but Albania had no right to take advantage of 
the present situation with a view to debarring 
shipping from these coastal routes. To do so by 
means of an unnotified minefield was an inter- 
national crime. 

Submitting that the Council must find that the 
mines had been recently laid in violation of interna- 
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Shown in this picture sub- 
mitted to the Security 
Council as evidence by 
the British Government 
is a British destroyer with 
its bow blown off in the 
Corfu Channel. 


‘tional law, Sir Alexander said that the next ques- 
tion was: Who laid them? 

He could not produce actual eye-witnesses of the 
laying, but consideration of certain circumstances 
pointed inescapably to Albanian responsibility. 


Citing the elaborate and vigilant defences which 
the Albanian Government maintained along its 
coast, and examples of the use the Albanians had 
made of these defences, such as the firing on ships 
passing through the channel, Sir Alexander stated 
that the Council might well credit the Albanian 
authorities with being very wide awake both by 
day and by night and with taking care to observe— 
and do more than observe—anything that happened 
in their waters. 

As the minefield came actually as close as 300 
yards off the Albanian coast, he wondered if any- 
one would believe that the minefield, if it was not 
laid by the Albanian authorities, could possibly 
have been laid without their knowledge and con- 
nivance. 

The Albanian Government’s assertion that it 
could not have laid mines because it was incapable 
of sweeping them he branded as nonsense, for the 
laying of mines was the easiest operation in the 
world. Almost any small craft could be employed, 
and the procedure was most simple. 

There was also considerable evidence 
Albania possessed and used mines. 

Drawing attention to Albanian propaganda on 
the subject of Allied shipping in Albanian waters, 
Sir Alexander declared that the tone of the Albanian 
Government certainly gave the impression, not 


that 
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that it had no part in doing the things with which 
the United Kingdom now charged it, but that 
whatever it did it was justified in doing. 

He would have thought that if the Albanian 
Government was in good conscience innocent and 
ignorant of the minelaying, it would have denied 
the charge, supporting the denial with such evi- 
dence as it could muster, rather than raise counter 
accusations and imply justification. Moreover it 
might have made a better show of innocence if it 
had co-operated in the re-sweeping of the channel. 

In suggesting a mixed commission, which was 
quite unnecessary, it would almost seem that the 
Albanian Government was trying to gain time for 
the removal of evidence against it. The innuendo 
in the Albanian note that the mines were laid by 
Greece was also obviously intended to deflect sus- 
picion from the Albanians. A Greek denial had 
already been published. 


Claimed Special Rights 


Sir Alexander pointed out that the Albanian 
Government claimed peculiar and special pro- 
prietary rights over its territorial waters, even where 
these were part of an international channel be- 
tween two parts of the open sea. It denied the 
rights of shipping of other countries to pass 
through these waters, contrary to international law 
and long-established practice, and those who did 
pass were frequently shot at. 

If the Albanian Government claimed and exer- 
cised such extreme control over its territorial waters 
it could not repudiate the corresponding responsi- 
bility for what went on in its waters. 

Referring to counter-charges which the Albanian 
Government had made and might make again, Sir 
Alexander reiterated that navigational reasons had 


always caused shipping to follow a course close to 
the Albanian shore. 

When two British cruisers passing through the 
channel on May 15, 1946, were fired on by Albanian 
batteries, they were proceeding in normal passage 
formation, and they refrained from returning the 
fire. After this episode, express orders were given to 
those ships that they should not return through 
the North Channel, even if this were the most 
convenient route, in order to avoid any possibility 
of a fresh incident while tempers were still hot. 
At Action Stations 

On October 22, the British ships were also in 
normal passage formation proceeding at a speed 
of 10 knots and again they did not stop. Their crews 
were at action stations—merely a form of defensive 
alert—in view of the previous shooting. Anti-mine 
devices were not in use during this passage. 

When the minesweeping took place on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13, the independent observer testified 
to the scrupulous correctness of the conduct of the 
flotilla. 

The object of the passage of the British ships on 
both May 15 and October 22 was to pass by the 
quickest and most convenient route from one place 
to another. 

As for the Albanian charge that British aircraft 
had flown over Albanian territory in a menacing 
fashion, this was quite without foundation, Sir 
Alexander stated, 

If the Albanian Government now alleged that there 
was no such thing as the right of innocent passage, 
that the very presence of British ships was contrary 
to international law unless there had been prior 
notification and even permission obtained through 
diplomatic channels, this would be in effect a 


Two British sailors drag ashore a swept mine in the Corfu Channel. This picture was among those submitted to the 
Security Council by the British Government as evidence in the British-Albanian dispute. 
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counter-charge. Such a counter-charge would not 
modify or affect in any way the charge against 
Albania, for the mine laying was in any case illegal. 

The proof was that, if these ships had been mer- 
chant ships, the same accident would have occurred. 
The Albanian Government, which was a party to 
the Statute on Freedom of Transit of the Barcelona 
Convention of 1921, presumably did not question 
the right of innocent passage by merchant ships, 
although it was true that the Albanians had been 
guilty of shooting at them occasionally. 

The great majority of authoritative writings on 
international law, Sir Alexander remarked, favored 
the thesis that warships have the right of innocent 
passage through territorial waters. There was even 
a stronger consensus of opinion in respect of inter- 
national straits connecting two parts of the open 
seas. 

The British Government had brought the dispute 
to the attention of the Council under Article 35 
of the Charter because an attempt at settlement 
through diplomatic correspondence had failed. Sir 
Alexander asked the Council to take into considera- 
tion this attempt at settlement and to recommend 
under Article 36 of the Charter settlement of the 
dispute by direct negotiation, after making the 
finding of fact without which such direct negotiation 
could not succeeed. 


Wider Implications 

He invited the Council to consider also the wider 
implications of this case, for, he said, it must be 
clear to all that international peace and security 
could not be maintained for long where criminal 
incidents such as those he had described threatened 
death to innocent men and destruction to property 
of friendly nations. 

By Paragraph 6 of Article 2 of the Charter, he 
said, the organization of the United Nations was 
required to ensure that states which were not mem- 
bers of the United Nations acted in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter so far as might 
be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. He suggested that the Council 
should retain watchful interest in the negotiations 
for settlement of this dispute, and furthermore 
should remind all states that it was incumbent on 
them to see that their territorial waters were free 
from mines. 

On the basis of the evidence that he had pre- 
sented, he then submitted that the Council should 
adopt the following conclusions: 

That an unnotified minefield was laid in the 
Corfu Straits by the Albanian Government or with 
its connivance, resulting in serious injury to British 
ships and loss of life and injury to their crews. 

That the United Kingdom and Albanian Govern- 
ments should settle the dispute between them on the 
basis of the Council’s findings, and that, in the 
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event of a failure to settle, either party may apply 
to the Council for further consideration of the 
matter. 

That the Council will retain the dispute on its 
agenda until both parties certify that it has been 
settled to their satisfaction. “ = **., 

That, since the laying of, mines in peacetime 
without notification i¢ unjustified ‘and an offence 
against humanity and since it is the duty of govern- 
ments to remove promptly mines laid in time of 
war, the Council should remind all states, whether 
Members of the United Nations or not, that it is 
incumbent on them to sweep or permit to be swept 
all parts of their territorial waters where there is 
reason to suspect the presence of mines. 


Albania’s Case 

Presenting the case for Albania, Hysni Kapo re- 
called that the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of Albaina, as early as October 29, 1946, 
asked the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to place this question before the General Assembly 
which was then in session. The Albanian Govern- 
ment considered the incidents as acts of provocation 
and of flagrant violation of the sovereignty and 
national integrity of Albania on the part of British 
warships. It was for this reason that Albania asked 
for the intervention of the United Nations, so that 
an end might be put once and for all to these 
repeated incidents. 

Mr. Kapo asked why the British request, which 
was submitted only on January 16, 1947, had been 
immediately placed on the agenda, whereas the 
Albanian request, submitted on October 29, 1946, 
had still not been taken into consideration. 

On May 15, 1946, he recalled, two unknown 
warships were navigating in Albanian territorial 
waters close to the coast of Saranda. The Albanian 
coastal forces, after having signalled in vain to 
those vessels to depart further from the coast, fired 
a few shots in their direction, without the least 
intention of striking them. Only after this did the 
unknown vessels hoist their flags, and they were 
then identified as British, he said. 

On October 22, 1946, four warships of the British 
fleet penetrated Albanian territorial waters. ‘Two 
entered the Bay of Saranda at 1,500 meters from 
port. The other two navigated in Albanian terri- 
torial waters also, opposite Kakome and Borsh. 

On November 12, early in the morning, a large 
number of warships flying the British flag cruised 
in all directions close to the southern Albanian 
coast, between Butrinto and Karaburun. 

On November 13 also, from 10 a.m. and through: 
out the day, a number of British warships, varying 
between 11 and 23, penetrated the waters of the 
port of Saranda to a distance of 500, 1,000 and 1,50¢ 
meters from the port, under the pretext that they 
were sweeping mines. 
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After those incidents, the Albanian and British 
Governments exchanged a number of notes in 
which they explained their respective points of 
view. The British notes tried to lay upon the Al- 
banian Government the responsibility for the in- 
cidents. 

The British Government denied that on May 15 
its warships were warned by the Albanian guards 
and that they were not flying the British flag. 

The Albanian Government, in its first note of 
May 21, 1946, declared that it respected the prin- 
ciple of innocent passage, but it could never tolerate 
a situation in which the waters of the port of 
Saranda should be considered as an international 
channel of navigation. 

Mr. Kapo asked if one could consider as innocent 
passage the passage of a warship which penetrated 
the territorial waters of a state without previous 
warning and without flying a flag—a vessel which 
did not reply to the signal to move further from 
the coast and which, on the contrary, directed itself 
towards the port. 


“Not Innocent Passage” 


Such a passage, he contended, could not be re- 
garded as an innocent passage, but only as a viola- 
tion of sovereignty, and no state which believed 
in its Own sovereignty and in the maintenance of 
peace and security in the world could accept such 
a view. 

Mr. Kapo cited eight other cases in which he 
said foreign warships, mostly Greek, without warn- 
ing and without flying a flag, penetrated the terri- 
torial waters of Albania and carried out various ac- 
tions infringing the sovereignty and the security of 
the Albanian State and the Albanian people. 

All these acts were brought to the knowledge of 
the foreign representatives at Tirana, but the British 
Government contended it had learned of them late, 
although it was informed of the provocations at 
the same time as the other governments represented 
at Tirana. Furthermore, Mr. Kapo said, the British 
Government was certainly aware of the hostile at- 
titude of the Greek Government towards Albania 
and of the Greek provocations against Albania by 
land, sea and air. - 

In these circumstances, British ships should have 
flown their flag and replied to the signals sent to 
them from the Albanian coastal forces, particularly 
when the vessels, as the British Government itself 
declared regarding the case of May 15, had no 
hostile or provocative intentions. 

As a result of the consecutive provocations on 
the part of the Greek vessels, the Albanian Govern- 
ment, within its rights and without infringing in- 
ternational law, took measures of vigilance against 
new violations of the sovereignty of the Albanian 
State over its territorial waters. 
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The right of sovereignty of the riparian state 
upon its territorial waters was not excluded by the 
principle of innocent passage, which was known 
and respected by the Albanian Government as by 
other governments. 

On October 22, Mr. Kapo continued, four British 
warships entered Albanian territorial waters in bat- 
tle formations, and on the next day three British 
planes flew over Albanian territory, over the town 
of Saranda several times and at a low level, and 
even over thé interior. 

There was no doubt, therefore, that this con- 
stituted a provocation and an infringement of the 
sovereignty of the Albanian State. 


Requested Previous Warning 

The Albanian Government had requested the 
British Government to give a previous warning 
of any passage of its ships in Albanian territorial 
waters. Even if one accepted for a moment, con- 
trary to the facts, the British allegation that the 
passage of the British ships was innocent, the fact 
that the Albanian Government requested to be 
warned beforehand would not constitute the slight- 
est limitation of the principle of innocent passage; 
on the contrary, it would have contributed to the 
avoidance of any further regrettable incident. In 
making this request, the Albanian Government 
would be fully within its right by virtue of the 
recognized principle of the sovereignty of a state 
over its own territorial waters. 

It was not enough, Mr. Kapo contended, simply 
to invoke the principle of innocent passage in order 
to prove that one respects international law, when, 
in fact, one violates the principle of state sovereignty. 

He quoted authorities in support of his conten- 
tion that a riparian state has the right to exercise 
political power over its territorial waters. 

The incident of October 22 was a case of viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of the State of Albania over 
its territorial waters, he continued. 

It was known that the distance which separated 
the port of Saranda from the coast of Corfu 
measured 7.2 miles, and the ordinary channel of 
navigation was not at 1,500 meters from the port 
of Saranda. There was not, therefore, a channel 
of navigation for British ships there at that distance 
from the port. 

Mr. Kapo declared that the channel of Corfu had 
always served before the war as a channel of navi- 
gation limited to vessels engaged in the coastal 
trade and vessels of neighboring countries, and it 
had not figured as an international channel of navi- 
gation. Only since the end of the war had Great 
Britain been using this channel in this way, and 
was now trying to present it as a channel of inter- 
national navigation. 

Under international rules and under its own 
rights, the Albanian Government had never thought 
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and did not think now of hampering the freedom 
of navigation on the open seas or in the Strait of 
Corfu—the navigation of any vessel of any nation- 
ality—provided that these vessels respected the 
legislative rights of Albania and did not infringe 
the sovereignty of that state. 

As a logical consequence of the British Govern- 
ment’s use of international law, to suit its own 
interests, there was the brutal provocation against 
Albania on November 12 and 13. All the British 
warships which entered Albanian territorial waters 
in battle formation fired continually with machine- 
guns in the air and in the water with a view to 
provoking incidents, Mr. Kapo said. They cruised 
about in all directions with a view to intimidation 
and provocation. 

In sending those warships, despite the formal warn- 
ing given by the Albanian Government, the British 
Government had violated in a flagrant fashion 
the sovereignty of the State of Albania and all the 
rules of international law. 

On the same day the Albanian Government 
addressed itself to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

To justify its arbitrary action, the British Gov- 
ernment invoked a whole series of pretexts, Mr. 
Kapo continued. It presented, as its principal 
excuse, the necessity of clearing mines from the 
Corfu Channel, since two British warships had 
struck mines and had been damaged. Wishing to 
place the Albanian Government before a_ fait 
accompli, the British Government sent it a note 
on November 10 informing it that on November 12 
the Corfu Channel would be cleared of mines and 
that this sweeping operation would be carried out 
by virtue of a unanimous decision taken by the 
Central Mines Clearance Board. 


Proposed Mixed Commission 


In its note of November 12, the Albanian Gov- 
ernment protested against the arbitrary decision to 
sweep the territorial waters of Albania in the 
Straits of Corfu. It affirmed that it could never 
consent to being placed before a fait accompli 
and it proposed the constitution of an international 
mixed commission in which Albania should be 
represented to determine in a final fashion in what 
waters this channel of free navigation should pass, 
regarding the clearance of which the Albanian 
Government would have no objection. However, 
only when this commission had determined the 
part of the waters of the channel which should 
serve as a channel of navigation was it prepared 
to speak of undertaking a minesweeping operation. 

The Albanian Government drew the attention 
of the British Government to the fact that from 
then on the British Government must give definite 
orders to its ships which were engaged in sweeping 
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to limit themselves solely to the channel traced by 
the mixed commission. If the British vessels vio- 
lated the Albanian territorial waters, that act would 
be considered, for the third time, by the Albanian 
Government as a flagrant violation of the sover- 
eignty of Albania. That was the purport of the 
Albanian reply. 

Regarding the Central Mine Clearance Board, 
he continued, the Albanian Government had never 
been officially informed of its existence or of its 
decisions. Only the British Government, in its notes 
of recent times, had given it information on this 
subject and had informed it that Albania had not 
been invited to be represented on the Board be- 
cause Albania had no forces for sweeping mines. 
Albania should have been invited to sit on this 
Board because the criterion for the invitation of 
states was not the question of whether a state had 
minesweepers but whether it was a riparian state. 

The British Government did not advance any 
convincing argument to prove its accusations that 
the Albanian Government either laid the mines 
or knew that they had been laid or knew of their 


presence. 


No Reason to Lay Mines 

This argumentation was oversimplified, for every- 
body knew that in all seas after the war there 
were mines which had not yet been swept. There 
was no reason for the Albanian Government to 
lay these mines or to permit their laying or, if 
they were laid, not to give warning of their exist- 
ence had the Albanian Government known of their 
existence. 

The Albanian Government did not lay the 
mines, Mr. Kapo declared. It did not know who 
laid them. It did not know whether or not there 
were mines in those waters, and it was not respon- 
sible for the safety of navigation in its territorial 
waters or in the Strait. 

The operation of minesweeping and the facts and 
events which took place on May 15 and October 22, 
seen in their true light and considered against 
the principles and rules of international law, 
proved in the most evident fashion that the whole 
responsibility lay on the British Government. 

The civil war which was raging in Greece, the 
presence of British troops in Greece and the con- 
tinual provocations made on Albania’s southern 
frontier were not of a passing character as the 
British representative had regarded them. 

The aims pursued by the British Government 
were perfectly comprehensible, continued Mr. Kapo. 
It sought always to prevent friendly relations be- 
tween the Albanian and British peoples, to hide 
and to combat the super-human efforts that the 
Albanian people had made and were making in 
their effort to construct a better and freer life. 
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New Transport Agencies Envisaged 


Transport and Communications Commission Reports 


Esrasisument of a World Shipping Organization 
and a European Transport Organization are among 
the major recommendations of the Transport and 
Communications Commission, which concluded a 
nine-day session on February 14. The Commission 
also recommends that the Secretariat begin studies 
concerning the possibility of setting up of re- 
gional organizations in the field of inland trans- 
port in Asia and the Far East and in the Americas. 
These and other recommendations of the Com- 
mission, which are embodied in its report, will be 
considered by the Economic and Social Council 
at its forthcoming session. 


The Commission also discussed: future measures 
for promoting safety of life at sea and in the air; 
competition between the ports of Western Europe, 
and advice to the Economic and Social Council on 
travel questions. In addition, it noted the progress 
of work initiated by its predecessor, the Temporary 
Transport and Communications Commission. 


In the course of its session, the Commission made 
use of the work of international transport agencies, 
irrespective of their official relationship with the 
United Nations. Where this approach raised difficul- 
ties of a political nature—particularly with refer- 
ence to participation by Franco Spain in conferences 
and organizations—the Commission took only the 
technical considerations into account and left the 
political issues to the Economic and Social Council. 


The Commission elected as Chairman the Nether- 
lands representative, J. J. Oyevaar. N. Y. Bezroukov 
of the U.S.S.R. was elected Vice-Chairman. 


Only 12 of the 15 states members of the Com- 
mission were represented at the meetings. The 
representative for South Africa was absent, while 
the governments of Egypt and Poland have not 
yet named their representatives. 


Conference on Shipping Recommended 


With a view to the eventual establishment of a 
specialized agency concerned with world shipping 
problems, the Commission recommends in its re- 
port that the Economic and Social Council instruct 
the Secretary-General to convene a conference of 
interested governments next autumn, preferably in 
Europe. 

At its second session last June, the Council, 
acting on the preliminary studies of the Tem- 
porary Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, referred the question of the advisability of 
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establishing a World Shipping Organization, with 
technical functions only, to the full Commission 
for further study. The Council also sought the 
advice of the United Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil, a war agency which has since ceased to function. 
The UMCC drew up a draft statute for a _per- 
manent inter-governmental shipping organization 
which could be concerned not only with the tech- 
nical but also with some economic aspects of 
international shipping. (In anticipation of the 
establishment of a permanent shipping organiza- 
tion, a Provisional Maritime Consultative Council 
will shortly come into being.) In recommending 
that this document be used at the proposed con- 
ference as a basis for discussion, the Commission 
indicates that it favors an organization having 
greater scope than the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had originally envisaged. 

The Commission also recommends that this 
draft document be circulated to governments for 
comment, and that the comments in turn be cir- 
culated well in advance of the proposed conference, 
to which the Commission urges that governments 
send representatives having plenipotentiary powers. 

As to which governments should be invited to 
attend, the Commission advises that not only 
Members of the United Nations be asked but also 
“all governments interested in the matter,” and 
that appropriate international organizations be 
invited to send observers. 


Permanent Successor to ECITO Proposed 


The Commission had been requested by the 
Council to study the question of establishing rela- 
tions between the Council and inter-governmental 
agencies concerned with inland transport, and to 
submit recommendations both on the forms of 
relationship and the organizations with which 
relationship should be established. 


The Commission reports that the present inter- 
national organizations in the field of inland trans- 
port are congresses on railways, roads and navi- 
gation, all rather academic and without standing 
organs. They therefore do not belong, the Com- 
mission advises, to the category of organizations to 
be brought into direct relationship with the United 
Nations. At appropriate times, the Commission 
reports, it may recommend the calling of world 
conferences on questions involving the codification 
of international law in so far as inland transport 
is concerned. 
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Ihe Commission considered the organization of 
the inland transport field for three regions: Europe, 
Asia and the Far East, and the Americas. For the 
latter two, the Commission recommends that the 
Council instruct the Secretary-General to under- 
take preparatory studies and to report on the 
question of regional inland transport organization 
in those areas. Discussion of inland transport or- 
ganization in Africa was postponed to the Com- 
mission’s next session in the absence of both the 
Egyptian and South African members. 

The question of organization in the field of 
inland transport in Europe is urgent, because the 
termination of the European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organization (ECITO, a war agency created 
to deal with the then existing emergency transport 
situation and currently serving as a co-ordinating 
agency) is under discussion by its members. If 
ECITO is terminated, what body should replace it? 

In its report to the Council, the Commission 
recommends that the Council instruct the Secretary- 
General to call a conference, to be held in Paris, 
for the purpose of establishing a European ‘Trans- 
port Organization (ETO), which would perform 
the following tasks on a regional basis: 

1. Consultative and advisory functions in the 
whole field of inland transport; 

2. Such other tasks in the inland transport field 
as the United Nations may require of it; 

3. The liquidation of ECITO’s emergency tasks. 

‘The Commission proposes that such an organiza- 
tion should be authorized to: 

1. Provide machinery for discussion among gov- 
ernments on subjects of common interest in the 
field of inland transport; 

2. Promote agreement on long-term inland trans- 
port policy in Europe; 

3. Collaborate closely with the proposed Eco- 
nomic Commission. for Europe (the General 
Assembly recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council give favorable consideration to the 
establishment of ECE and a similar commission 
for Asia and the Far East, to assist in the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas) ; 

4. Promote action by the appropriate bodies in 
matters requiring their attention in their respective 
fields: 

5: Promote, if necessary, the creation of new 
organizations, or the fusion of already existing 
agencies; 

6. Encourage the removal of all forms of dis- 
criminatory action, and unnecessary restrictions by 
governments; . 

7- Promote co-ordination of the different forms 
of international inland transport; 


8. Undertake the study of technical and eco- 
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nomic problems concerned with international in- 
land transport; collect existing documentation; pro- 
mote the standardization and extension of statistics 
and documentation; provide for the exchange of 
information among governments on matters under 
consideration by the organization; 

g. Assist governments in the revision of existing 
international inland transport conventions and 
agreements, and in the conclusion of proposed in- 
struments; observe and report on their operation; 


io. Advise governments on matters in the field 


requiring conciliation and arbitration. 


Pending a decision by the Council on the charac- 
ter and functions of ECE, the Commission decided 
to make no recommendations on the relationship 
of the proposed ETO with ECE. In particular, a 
majority of the Commission felt it premature to 
attempt to make a recommendation when no deci- 
sion has been reached on whether ECE is to be 
a temporary or a permanent body. In either case, 
the majority of the Commission felt that in no cir- 
cumstances should ETO be absorbed by ECE. 

The Commission recommends that all countries 
with a direct interest in European transport should 
be invited to participate at the proposed con- 
ference, and that other governments should be 
invited to send observers if they wish to do so. 
The Commission also suggests that existing inter- 
governmental organizations concerned with inland 
transport should be represented. 

In the course of formulating these recommenda- 
tions, there were several points at which the Com- 
mission’s members were at variance. 

The U.S.S.R. representative voted against the 
recommendations because he believed that the 
question should be postponed until the Council 
has taken a decision on ECE; in any event, he 
objected to granting the proposed organization 
other than technical or consultative functions. 

While most members of the Commission did 


Chairman of the Transport and Communications 
Commission: J. J. Oyevaar of the Netherlands 
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agree on the functions proposed, questions on 
siructure and relationship to ECE evoked con- 
siderable disagreement. Several of the European 
representatives envisaged an autonomous agency. 
‘The United Kingdom representative, on the other 
hand, proposed a commission of experts in rela- 
tion to ECE, in much the same manner that the 
Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
are related to their parent body. 

Thinking along the same lines, the United States 
representative believed that the establishment of 
ETO should be left to ECE. However, both the 
United Kingdom and the United States voted with 
the majority on this point. 

The Yugoslav representative abstained 
voting on the recommendations because he doubted 
the need for a successor to ECITO, owing to the 
existence of other international agencies in the 


field. 


from 


Use of Western European Ports 


Of concern to ECITO was an item submitted by 
the International Labour Organisation on_ the 
uneconomic competition between the ports of the 
Atlantic, Channel and North Sea coasts in the 
Rhine navigation system. The Commission saw the 
problem as having both short-term (resulting from 
the war) and long-term aspects. The Commission 
suggests that the long-term aspect, of which un- 
economic competition is characteristic, might best 
be studied by the European Transport Organiza- 
tion, when and if established. 

The ILO representative at the Commission’s 
meetings noted that in presenting this item for 
discussion his organization had had the short-term 
aspect in mind. Because this is under consideration 
by ECITO, the Commission decided to await 
ECITO’s report before taking action. 


Safety of Life at Sea and in the Air 


The question of co-ordinating activities in the 
fields of aviation, shipping and_ telecommunica- 
tions concerned with safety and rescue at sea and 
in the air was originally noted by the Temporary 
Transport and Communications Commission as a 
problem requiring immediate attention. It recom- 
mended that its permanent successor study the 
machinery required for effective co-ordination. 

The problem of safety of life at sea is already 
the subject of an international convention. Since 
the Temporary Commission made its recommenda- 
tion, the United Kingdom has called a conference, 
scheduled for next autumn in London, to consider 
revisions in the convention. 

The Commission’s report states that from a 
technical point of view it would be desirable for 
the Council to instruct the Secretary-General to 
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set up immediately a small committee of inter- 
national organizations interested in the co-ordina- 
tion of rescue measures, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a factual report describing existing measures 
for co-ordinating safety and rescue arrangements. 
The Commission suggests that this committee 
should meet before the London conference and, 
if possible, make recommendations to that body 
on action required. 

International organizations concerned with this 
question are: the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAQO); the Provisional 
Maritime Consultative Council; the International 
‘Telecommunications Union; and the International 
Meteorological Organization. The Commission pro- 
poses that the Secretary-General should be asked 
to try and arrange participation by these agencies 
at the London conference. Since Spain is a mem- 
ber of three of these organizations, the question 
of principle—whether the United Nations can co- 
operate in any way with them—is left to the 
Council to decide. 


Telecommunications Conference Scheduled 

The Temporary Transport and Communications 
Commission, meeting last April and May, recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council 
ask the Secretary-General to call a meeting of 
telecommunications experts to make plans prepar- 
atory to bringing the International Telecommu- 
nications Union into relationship with the United 
Nations as a specialized agency. 

This meeting was postponed until after the 
Five-Power Conference on ‘Telecommunications, 
held at Moscow last October, which recommended 
that ITU become a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. Now, the meeting of experts is 
scheduled for next June, just prior to a_pleni- 
potentiary conference of ITU, which will be con- 
vened on July 1, 1947 in accordance with the 
decisions of the Moscow Conference. This pleni- 
potentiary conference will revise the international 
telecommunications convention and reorganize 
ITU. 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion hopes that “the agreement with the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union bringing it 
into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialized agency will be definitely concluded” 
at this conference. 

In addition to the plenipotentiary conference, 
an administrative conference of ITU is being con- 
vened on May 15 to revise radio regulations, 
redistribute frequencies, and organize an_ inter- 
national committee for the registration of wave- 
lengths. 

Endorsing the action already taken by the United 











States Government, the Commission recommends 
in its report that the Council formally ask the 
United States to convene the two conferences. 
The Commission also proposes that the Council 
ask the United States to invite to these meetings 
all members of the United Nations—not merely 
those which are members of ITU. Since Spain is 
a member of ITU, and in view of the General 
Assembly’s decision that the Franco Government 
of Spain be excluded from membership in inter- 
national organizations, the Commission recom- 
mends that the political aspects of the list of 
countries to be invited should be decided by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The Commission also takes note in its report of 
progress made toward bringing the ICAO and the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) into relationship 
with the United Nations. 

On the initiative of the Temporary Transport 
and Communications Commission, endorsed by 
the Economic and Social Council, negotiations were 
started and concluded with PICAO, which par- 
ticipated on behalf of its permanent successor, 
soon to come into existence. The draft agreement 
was approved in December by the General As- 
sembly, subject to a provision that ICAO comply 
with the General Assembly decision on Franco 
Spain. 

ICAO is expected to come into existence prior 
to the meeting of its Assembly, scheduled for next 
May. At that time, it will have to take action to 
approve on its part the draft agreement and the 
proviso on Spain. 

Also on the initiative of the Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, the Secre- 
tary-General convened a meeting of Governmental 
Postal Experts which met at Lake Success last 
December and adopted a draft agreement between 
the United Nations and UPU. The experts also 
considered what changes would be necessary in 
UPU’s convention to make acceptance of such an 
agreement possible, but agreed that decision on this 
point properly belonged to UPU itself. As soon as 
the UPU Congress approves the draft agreement, 
negotiations with the United Nations can begin. 

The Commission also notes the forthcoming 
Conference on Passport and Frontier Formalities, 
another project on which the Economic and Social 
Council acted as a result of the recommendations 
of the Temporary Transport and Communications 
Commission. This conference is now scheduled to 
convene at Geneva on April 14. 


Conciliation of Disputes 


The Commission is empowered by its terms of 
reference to act as a conciliator in transport and 
communications disputes, either under interna- 
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tional conventions or when instructed to do so by 
the Economic and Social Council. For the time 
being, the Commission informs the Council in its 
report that it will follow provisionally the pro- 
cedure used by the League of Nations’ Committee 
on Communications and Transit. 


The Commission notes that its powers for con- 
ciliation do not include the transfer to it of the 
functions of the League’s Committee, which are 
contained in various League conventions. The 
General Assembly at its first session did not deal 
with the transfer to the United Nations of the 
non-political functions and activities of the League 
covered by international agreements, and in the 
opinion of the Commission this situation creates 
a hiatus in the working of the conventions in 
question, which are still in force but which are 
not applicable to any existing international 
organization. 


As for the non-political functions of the League 
not covered by international conventions, the Com- 
mission’s report expresses satisfaction that the 
research and documentation work has been success- 
fully taken over by the Transport and Communi- 
cations Division of the Secretariat. 


Advice on Travel Questions 


The Economic and Social Council had asked the 
Commission to make recommendations on the ways 
by which the Council could best be advised on 
travel questions. The Commission reports that it 
considers that no special new international organi- 
zation should be created for this purpose, and 
proposes that this task might be undertaken. by 
the Commission itself. 


In this connection, the Commission notes the 
establishment by the International Conference of 
National Tourist Organizations (held in London 
last October) of an Exploratory Committee to 
study the problem of the international organization 
of official technical tourist bodies, and to recom- 
mend whether the pre-war Union internationale 
des Organes officiels touristiques should be revived 
and revised, or whether a new organization alto- 
gether is necessary. The Commission asked the 
Secretariat to report to its next session on the 
results of this study. 

The Commission proposes that its next session 
be convened after the General Assembly has met, 
possibly toward the end of October or in Novem- 
ber. The consensus of opinion was that the session 
should be held in Europe. The Chairman of the 
Commission extended an invitation from his Gov- 
ernment to hold the next meeting in the Nether- 
lands, and the Commission recommends that this 
suggestion be accepted. 
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Atomic Energy Commission’s Report 


U.S.S.R. Proposes 12 Amendments in Security Council 


T wetve specific amendments and additions to the 
General Findings and Recommendations contained 
in the first report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were proposed by Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
U.S.S.R. at a meeting of the Security Council on 
February 18 (see page 191). He had presented the 
general views of the U.S.S.R. on February 14 (see 
the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 7). 

In the opinion of Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 
United Kingdom, only three items of the Soviet 
proposals (items 3, 6 and g) represented funda- 
mental differences of view on points arising from 
the report of the Commission. These points were: 
the emphasis to be laid on the question of pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon at the present stage, 
the emphasis to be given to the development aspects 
of the proposed international control agency’s work, 
and the question of the “veto.” 

The Soviet proposals included a provision that 
inspection, supervision and management by an in- 
ternational agency should apply to all existing 
atomic plants immediately after the entry into force 
of an appropriate convention or conventions. 

An effective system of control of atomic energy 
must be international in scope and established by 
an enforceable multilateral convention administered 
within the framework of the Security Council, 
another proposal suggested. 

Further amendments would provide for the “de- 
struction” of stocks of manufactured and unfinished 
atomic weapons, and for elimination of the recom- 
mendation in the Commission’s report that in Case 
of violation “there shall be no legal right, by veto 
or otherwise, whereby a wilful violator of the terms 
of the treaty or convention shall be protected from 
the consequences of violation of its terms.” 

On February 18 Jerzy Michalowski of Poland also 
outlined the position of his Government in respect 
to the Commission’s report. 


Doubtful of Success 

Mr. Michalowski doubted whether the first sepa- 
rate stage which had been completed during the 
last year had been successful, and whether the com- 
pletion of it had developed the necessary world 
confidence before the next stage was undertaken. 

One reason for the doubt, he said, was the fact 
that atomic bombs continued to be produced and 
stock-piled. In the eyes of the world, that destroyed 
all the efforts of statesmen and scientists who spoke 
of control and of outlawing the bomb, of world 
security and confidence. Suspicion had grown in- 
stead of confidence, and fear instead of security. 
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The blast which was heard around the world on 
August 6, 1945, marked the beginning of a new 
war, a war of nerves. 

Atomic bombs should not be overestimated, how- 
ever, for “death factories,” as an example, were 
just as destructive and horrible, he said. The atomic 
bomb must not overshadow the more general prob- 
lem of weapons of mass destruction, all of which 
must be condemned. 

The Polish delegation therefore maintained its 
position adopted many months ago, namely, that 
the parliaments of the countries represented in the 
General Assembly should adopt a law embodying 
the following principles: 

1. That the results obtained in this scientific field 
should be used only for the benefit of humanity 
and not for its destruction; 

2. That the Member states should give full sup- 
port to the United Nations in its effort to control 
and supervise the use of atomic energy; 

g. That Member states of the United Nations 
should undertake to eliminate atomic weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction from their na- 
tional armaments; and that these principles should 
become part of the constitutions of Member states. 


Must Outlaw Possession 

The Polish delegation’s view was that before a 
system of control and inspection could be estab- 
lished, the production and possession of atomic 
weapons and all other forms of weapons of mass 
destruction must be outlawed. 

As a result of the discussions on atomic energy 
which lasted a year, it was clear, he continued, that 
to reach that unanimity a certain logical sequence 
of procedure within the framework of the Council 
was necessary: 

1. A convention providing for the prohibition 
of production of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction, and the relinquishment of the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 

2. The destruction of all existing stock-piles of 
atomic weapons and other weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

3. The formation of an international system of 
control and inspection. 

4. The formation of an international body which 
should promote the exploitation of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes in all countries. 

That was the order which should be attained, 
he added, but, if it were preferred, all the four 
stages could be carried through simultaneously. 
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Only distrust stood in the way of such an order, 
but on the other hand any other order would cause 
even more distrust, ‘““and so we come to a vicious 
circle.” 

Subject to Amendment? 

A lengthy discussion on procedure followed, in 
which it was contended by Warren R. Austin of 
the United States that the report—in effect an in- 
terim report—was not subject to amendment, al- 
though it would be open to attack by minority views 
and minority suggestions. The Council might find, 
he said, that it would wish to refer the report back 
to the Commission for reconsideration and possible 
amendment of points on which there was disagree- 
ment in the Council. 

The part of the report on which there was agree- 
ment in the Council could also be referred to the 
Commission, which then could commence work at 
once on the drafting of proposals for that section 
of any treaty or treaties that the agreement justified. 

Mr. Gromyko stated that if the general findings 
and recommendations of the Commission were 
adopted by the Council, they would then become 
decisions of the Council. 

Declaring that only disorder would result if the 
Council continued to study the report without 
having a proper plan of procedure, Oswaldo Aranha 
of Brazil proposed that the President, together with 
the competent members of the Secretariat, should 
draw up a draft order of work to be submitted to 
the Council at its next meeting. Only in this way, 
he said, could loss of time, doubts and confusion 
be avoided and the proper conclusion be reached. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom also thought 
that the report could not be amended by the 
Council. 

The President, Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 
gium, believed that the Council was not faced 
with any serious difficulty in regard to method. 
After examination of the various observations that 
might be submitted, the Council could determine 
the areas of agreement and disagreement and de- 
cide on the form of its conclusion. 

The meeting closed on the understanding that 
the Council would have a general debate on the 
whole of the report and that observations submitted 
would also be considered. 


Guidance for Commission 

At the outset of the afternoon meeting on Feb- 
ruary 20, the President interpreted the purpose 
of the Council’s debates to be to decide on the 
guidance which the Council would give to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on January 24, 1946. 
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Guy de la Tournelle of France thought that the 
Council could facilitate the work of the Commission 
in two ways: first, by reporting its unanimous agrece- 
ment on all the sections of the report where unani- 
mity could be attained and, secondly, by bringing 
closer together the various points of views and re- 
ducing the area of disagreement. 

He did not believe that the Council could now 
resolve such questions as that of the “veto” or of 
the international status to be given to the organ 
of control, or even the date by which existing 
atomic bombs were to be destroyed. He thought 
that a considerable part of the amendments sub- 
mitted by the representative of the U.S.S.R. re- 
ferred to points which were connected rather with 
drafting than with the substance of the debate. 

The Council, he said, should examine the whole 
of the report with a view to ascertaining those 
passages on which there was agreement and dis- 
agreement. There should be a vote on only the 
passages on which there was agreement. A vote on 
the others would crystalize the divergences of views, 
and that would not be wise. 

The Council should then refer the report back 
to the Commission and call on the Commission to 
continue carrying out its terms of reference with- 
out delay in conformity with the urgent request 
submitted to it by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14, 1946. 

The French delegation also thought that the 
Council should ask the Commission to submit a 
second report at a date which might be fixed as 
June go. It believed that the Council should remain 
actively vigilant in regard to the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the new Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments and the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

The fact that certain passages of the report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission had not been unani- 
mously accepted by the Council should not mean 
that the Commission was not free to take them up, 
he said. 


Wide Area of Agreement 


Calling attention to the wide area of agreement 
which now appeared possible, Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan stated that a comparison of the Soviet amend- 
ments and additions with the report itself suggested 
that it should be possible to obtain unanimous 
agreement in the Council on what were perhaps 
the chief conclusions of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: first, that it was technologically feasible to 
control atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; secondly, 
that the control, to be effective, must be interna- 
tional and must be vested in a single international 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Atomic Energy Commission’s General Findings and Recommendations 


Together with Amendments and Additions Proposed by U.S.S.R. 


For the convenience of the reader we reproduce below 
the full text of the General Findings and Recommendations 
of the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Security Council and the amendments and additions 
proposed by the representative of the U.S.S.R. 


PART II (C)—General Findings 


The findings of the “First Report on Scientific and 
Technical Aspects of the Problem of Control” and of the 
“First Report on Safeguards Required to Ensure the 
Use of Atomic Energy Only for Peaceful Purposes,” 
while limited to the more technical aspects of the control 
of atomic energy, provide a basis for further progress 
by the Commission toward the fulfillment of the terms 
of reference set out in the General Assembly Resolution 
of 24 January 1946, establishing a commission to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery of atomic 
energy and other related matters. The Resolution of 
14 December 1946 of the General Assembly, entitled 
“Principles Governing the General Regulation and Re- 
duction of Armaments,” provides certain broad and 
essential political agreements. Based upon the proposals 
and information presented to the Commission, upon 
the hearings, proceedings, and deliberations of the Com- 
mission to date, and upon the proceedings, discussions, 
and reports of its several committees and sub-committees, 
all as set forth in this report, the Commission has made 
the following additional findings of a general nature: 

1. That scientifically, technologically, and practically, 
it is feasible, 

(a) to extend among “all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information” on atomic energy 
“for peaceful ends,” * 

(b) to control “atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 
poses,” * 

(c) to accomplish “the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons,” * and 

(d) to provide “effective safeguards by way of 
inspection and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions.” * 

2. That effective control of atomic energy depends 
upon effective control of the production and use of 
uranium, thorium, and their fissionable derivatives. 
Appropriate mechanisms of control to prevent their 
unauthorized diversion or clandestine production and 
use and to reduce the dangers of seizure—including one 
or more of the following types of safeguards: accounting, 
inspection, supervision, management, and_licensing— 
must be applied through the various stages of the proces- 


_* Commission's terms of reference; Article V, Resolution of the 
General Assembly, 24 January 1946. 
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1. 


Proposals by U.S.S.R. 


Add the following paragraph to Item 2: 

“Inspection, supervision and management on 
the part of an international organ shall be applied 
in regard to all existing plants for the production of 
ultimate atomic materials (nuclear fuel) immedi- 
ately after the entry into force of an appropriate 
convention or conventions”. 





ses from the time the uranium and thorium ores are 
severed from the ground to the time they become 
nuclear fuel and are used. (Cf. “Findings on the Safe- 
guards to Ensure the Use of Atomic Energy Only for 
Peaceful Purposes,” PART II B of this report.) Owner- 
ship by the international control agency of mines and 
of ores still in the ground is not to be regarded as 
mandatory. 


g. That whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined 
for peaceful or destructive uses, the productive processes 
are identical and inseparable up to a very advanced 
state of manufacture. Thus, the control of atomic energy 
to ensure its use for peaceful purposes, the elimination 
of atomic weapons from national armaments, and the 
provision of effective safeguards to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and evasions 
must be accomplished through a single unified interna- 
tional system of control and inspection designed to 
carry out all of these related purposes. 

4. That the development and use of atomic energy 
are not essentially matters of domestic concern of the 
individual nations, but rather have predominantly inter- 
national implications and repercussions. 


5. That an effective system for the control of atomic 
energy must be international, and must be established 
by an enforceable multilateral treaty or convention 
which in turn must be administered and operated by an 
international organ or agency within the United Nations, 
possessing adequate powers and properly organized, 
staffed, and equipped for the purpose. 


Only by such an international system of control and 
inspection can the development and use of atomic energy 
be freed from nationalistic rivalries with consequent 
risks to the safety of all peoples. Only by such a system 
can the benefits of widespread exchange of scientific 
knowledge and of the peaceful uses of atomic energy be 
assured. Only such a system of control and inspection 
would merit and enjoy the confidence of the people of 
all nations. 


6. That international agreement to outlaw the na- 
tional production, possession, and use of atomic weapons 
is an essential part of any such international system of 
control and inspection. An international treaty or con- 
vention to this effect, if standing alone, would fail 

(a) “to ensure” the use of atomic energy “only 
for peaceful purposes’”,* and 
(b) to provide “for effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect comply- 
ing States against the hazards of violations and 
evasions’’,* 
and thus would fail to meet the requirements of the 
terms of reference of the Commission. To be effective, 
such agreement must be embodied in a treaty or conven- 
tion providing for a comprehensive international system 
of control and inspection and including guarantees and 
safeguards adequate to ensure the carrying out of the 
terms of the treaty or convention and “to protect com- 
plying States against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions”’.* 


* Commission’s terms of reference; Article V, Resolution of the 


General Assembly, 24 January 1946. 
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2. Change the wording of the first paragraph of Item 
5, this paragraph to read as follows: 

“5. That an effective system of control of 
atomic energy must be international in scope and 
must be established by an enforceable multilateral 
convention which must be administered within the 
framework of the Security Council.” 


3. Change the wording of paragraph 6 to read as 
follows: 


“6. That an international convention outlaw- 
ing the production, possession and use of atomic 
weapons is an essential part of any such system of 
international control of atomic energy. To be effec- 
tive, such a convention must provide for the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive system of international 
control including supervision and inspection to en- 
sure the carrying out of the terms of the convention 
and ‘to protect complying States against the hazards 
of violations and evasions.’ (Quotation is from the 
Commission’s terms of reference as set forth in 
Article V of the Resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on 24 January 1946) .” 
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PART Ili—Recommendations 


Based upon the findings of the Commission set forth 
in PART II of this report, the Commission makes the 
following recommendations to the Security Council with 
respect to certain of the matters covered by the terms of 
reference of the Commission, which recommendations are 
interdependent and not severable, embodying the funda- 
mental principles and indicating the basic organizational 
mechanisms necessary to attain the objectives set forth 
in PART II C, General Findings, paragraph 1 (a) - (d) 
above. . 


1. There should be a strong and comprehensive inter- 
national system of control and inspection aimed at at- 
taining the objectives set forth in the Commission’s terms 
of reference. 


2. Such an international system of control and inspec- 
tion should be established and its scope and functions 
defined by a treaty or convention in which all of the 
nations Members of the United Nations should be en- 
titled to participate on fair and equitable terms. 


The international system of control and inspection 
should become operative only when those Members of 
the United Nations necessary to assure its success by 
signing and ratifying the treaty or convention have 
bound themselves to accept and support it. 


Consideration should be given to the matter of partici- 
pation by non-Members of the United Nations. 


3. The treaty or convention should include, among 
others, provisions 

(a) Establishing, in the United Nations, an in- 
ternational control agency possessing powers and 
charged with responsibility necessary and appropri- 
ate for the prompt and effective discharge of the 
duties imposed upon it by the terms of the treaty 
or convention. Its rights, powers, and responsibil- 
ities, as well as its relations to the several organs of 
the United Nations, should be clearly established 
and defined by the treaty or convention. Such powers 
should be sufficiently broad and flexible to enable 
the international control agency to deal with new 
developments that may hereafter arise in the field 
of atomic energy. The treaty shall provide that the 
rule of unanimity of the permanent Members, which 
in certain circumstances exists in the Security Coun- 
cil, shall have no relation to the work of the inter- 
national control agency. No government shall pos- 
sess any right of veto over the fulfilment by the 
international control agency of the obligations im- 
posed upon it by the treaty nor shall any govern- 
ment have the power, through the exercise of any 
right of veto or otherwise, to obstruct the course of 
control or inspection. 

The international control agency shall pro- 
mote among all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information on atomic energy for peaceful 
ends, and shall be responsible for preventing the 
use of atomic energy for destructive purposes, and 
for the control of atomic energy to the extent neces- 
sary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes. 
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4. Add to paragraph 1 after the words “in the Com- 
mission’s Terms of Reference” the following phrase: 
“and in the General Assembly Resolution of 14 Decem- 
ber 1946 on ‘Principles Governing the General Regula- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments’.” 

5. Change the wording of paragraph 2 to read as 
follows: 

“Such a system of international control of 
atomic energy should be established and its scope 
and functions defined by a convention in which 
all of the nations Members of the United Nations 
should be entitled to participate with the same 
rights and obligations. The international system of 
control should be declared operative only when 
those Members of the United Nations necessary to 
assure its success by signing and ratifying the con- 
vention have bound themselves to accept and sup- 
port it. Consideration should be given to the matter 
of participation of non-Members of the United 
Nations.” 

Make the following alterations in paragraph 3: 

In place of the introductory sentence: “The 
treaty or convention should include, among others, 
provisions” substitute the following sentence: “The 
convention should include, among others, provi- 
sions.” Paragraph 3 (a) to read as follows: 

“Establishing within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council, an International Control Commis- 
sion possessing powers and charged with responsi- 
bility, necessary for the effective implementation of 
the terms of the convention and for the prompt 
discharge of its day-to-day duties. Its rights, powers 
and responsibilities should be clearly established 
and defined by the convention. Such powers should 
be sufficiently broad and flexible to enable the Com- 
mission to deal with the situation that may arise in 
the field of atomic energy in connection with new 
discoveries. In particular, the Commission shall assist 
in every way in promoting among all nations the 
exchange of basic scientific information on the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, shall be re- 
sponsible for preventing the use of atomic energy 
for military purposes and for stimulating its uses 
for the benefit of the peoples of all countries. The 
control organs and the organs of inspection should 
carry out their control and inspection functions, 
acting on the basis of their own rules, which should 
provide for the adoption of decisions, in appropri- 


ate cases, by a majority ‘vote’. 





The international control agency should have 
positive research and developmental responsibilities 
in order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowl- 
edge so as to render the international control 
agency more effective in promoting the beneficial 
uses of atomic energy and in eliminating its destruc- 
tive ones. The exclusive right to carry on atomic 
research for destructive purposes should be vested 
in the international control agency. 

Research in nuclear physics having a direct 
bearing on the use of atomic energy should be sub- 
ject to appropriate safeguards established by the 
international control agency in accordance with the 


treaty or convention. Such safeguards should not 
interfere with the prosecution of pure scientific re- 
search, or the publication of its results, provided no 


dangerous use or purpose is involved. 

Decisions of the international control agency 
pursuant to the powers conferred upon it by the 
treaty or convention should govern the operations 
of national agencies for atomic energy. In carrying 
out its prescribed functions, however, the interna- 
tional control agency should interfere as little as 
necessary with the operations of national agencies 
for atomic energy, or with the economic plans and 
the private, corporate, and State relationships in 
the several countries. 


(b) Affording the duly accredited representa- 
tives of the international control agency unimpeded 
rights of ingress, egress, and access for the perform- 
_ ance of their inspections and other duties into, from 

and within the territory of every participating na- 
tion, unhindered by national or local authorities. 


(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, possession, 
and use of atomic weapons by all nations parties 
thereto and by all persons under their jurisdiction. 


(d) Providing for the disposal of any existing 
stocks of atomic weapons and for the proper use of 
nuclear fuel adaptable for use in weapons. 


(e) Specifying the means and methods of de- 
termining violations of its terms, setting forth such 
violations as shall constitute international crimes, 
and establishing the nature of the measures of en- 
forcement and punishment to be imposed upon per- 
sons and upon nations guilty of violating the terms 
of the treaty or convention. 

The judicial or other processes for determina- 
tion of violations of the treaty or convention, and 
of punishments therefore, should be swift and cer- 
tain. Serious violations of the treaty shall be re- 
ported immediately by the international control 
agency to the nations parties to the treaty, to the 
General Assembly and to the Security Council. Once 
the violations constituting international crimes have 
been defined and the measures of enforcement and 
punishment therefore agreed to in the treaty of 
convention, there shall be no legal right, by veto 
or otherwise, whereby a wilful violator of the 
terms of the treaty or convention shall be protected 


Paragraph 3 (c) to read as follows: 

“Prohibiting the manufacture, possession and 
use of atomic weapons by all nations parties to the 
convention or conventions and by all of their na- 
tionals.” 

Paragraph 3 (d) to read as follows: 

“Providing for the destruction of stocks of 
manufactured atomic weapons and of unfinished 
atomic weapons.” 


Paragraph 3 (e) to read as follows: 

“Specifying the means and methods of deter- 
mining violations of the terms of the convention, 
condemning such violations as international crimes, 
and establishing the nature of the measures of en- 
forcement and punishment to be imposed upon 
persons and upon nations guilty of violating its 
provisions. 

“The judicial or other processes for determina- 
tion of violations of the convention and of punish- 
ment therefor, should be swift and certain. Serious 
violations of the convention shall be reported im- 
mediately by the Commission to the nations parties 
to the Convention, and to the Security Council.” 
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from the consequences of violation of its terms. 

The enforcement and punishment provisions of 
the treaty or convention would be ineffectual if, in 
any such situations, they could be rendered nuga- 
tory by the veto of a State which had voluntarily 
signed the treaty. 

4. In consideration of the problem of violation of the 
terms of the treaty or convention, it should also be borne 
in mind that a violation might be of so grave a character 
as to give rise to the inherent right of self-defence recog- 
nized in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


5. The treaty or convention should embrace the en- 
tire program for putting the international system ot 
control and inspection into effect and should provide a 
schedule for the completion of the transitional process 
over a period of time, step by step, in an orderly and 
agreed sequence leading to the full and effective estab- 
lishment of international control of atomic energy. In 
order that the transition may be accomplished as rapidly 
as possible and With safety and equity to all, this Com- 
mission should s@pervise the transitional process, as pre- 
scribed in the tr8aty or convention, and should be em- 
powered to ceuegaine when a particular stage or stages 
have been completed and subsequent ones are to com- 
mence. 


(Continued from page 190) 
agency; and, thirdly, that the system of interna- 
tional control, and therewith the prohibition of 
the use of atomic energy for destructive ends, should 
be established by an enforceable multilateral treaty 
or convention which would confer on the agency 
all powers necessary for the prompt and effective 
discharge of the duties imposed on it. 

Most of the differences of view that existed, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan said, appeared to be of second- 
ary importance, and he hoped they could be re- 
solved without difficulty. 

Only three items of the Soviet proposals, he 
thought, represented fundamental differences of 
view on points arising from the report itself— 
namcly, the emphasis to be laid on the question 
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10. Paragraph 4 to read as follows: 

“In consideration of the problem of violation 
of the terms of the convention, it should be borne 
in mind that a violation might be of so grave a char- 
acter as to give rise to the inherent right of self- 
detence recognized in Article 51 of the Charter ol 
the United Nations.” 

11. Change the wording of paragraph 5 to read as 
follows: 

“5. The convention should embrace the entire 
program for putting the system of international 
control of atomic energy into effect and should pro- 
vide a schedule for the completion of the transi- 
tional process, after the expiration of a certain 
period of time, step by step in an orderly and agreed 
sequence leading to the full and effective establish- 
ment of international control of atomic energy. In 
order that the transition may be accomplished as 
rapidly as possible and with safety and equity to 
all, this Commission should supervise the transi- 
tional process as prescribed in the convention and 
should be empowered to determine when a _par- 
ticular stage or stages may be considered to have 
been completed and subsequent ones are to com- 
mence, 

12. It is proposed to add a paragraph 6 to read as 
follows: 

“With a view to the earliest possible implemen- 
tation of the findings and recommendations stated 
above, and also of the General Assembly Resolution 
of 14 December 1946 on ‘Principles Governing the 
General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments’, 
the Security Council recognizes the urgency of con- 
sidering draft conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic and other major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction.” 


of prohibition of the atomic weapon at this stage, 
the emphasis to be given to the development aspects 
of the agency’s work, and the question of the “veto.” 

“Regarding the last point,” he stated, “I would 
like to say here and now that I welcome the Soviet 
representative’s confirmation, word for word, of 
Mr. Baruch’s December 5 formulation of the prin- 
ciple of the punishment of violators, even if it has 
not proved possible for Mr. Gromyko to accept 
the additional passage about the vexatious consti- 
tutional issue of the veto. 

“I should like to take this opportunity of recalling 
my own country’s position on the veto. We believe 
that it is an absolutuely essential condition of in- 
ternational control in the field of atomic energy, 
as in the field of conventional armaments, that 
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there must be no evasion of the systems of control 
of atomic and other armaments through the right 
of veto; but at this stage we can do no more than 
affirm our belief in that principle. 

“We are still in the planning stage, and it is not 
possible for us to determine just how we are to 
bring this principle into effect until we know more 
exactly what it is that we shall have to enforce and, 
furthermore, what machinery for enforcement we 
shall have at our disposal. 

“For this reason, we are content that the Council 
should instruct the appropriate body to give their 
most earnest attention to this whole question of 
enforcement, but that in the meanwhile the general 
planning of control and development should be 
pressed ahead.” 

Faris el-Khouri of Syria remarked that his coun- 


Ar THE conclusion of its investigation of witnesses 
in Athens, the Security Council’s Balkan Com- 
mission moved its headquarters to Salonica on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The Balkan Commission concluded its hearings 
in Athens on February 18. The investigation team 
of the Commission heard the testimony of three in- 
mates of the Piraeus Camp who had been brought 
to the Hotel Acropole in Athens for the purpose. 

The first witness was one Hysni Dema, whom the 
Albanian liaison officer described as a typical quis- 
ling. He had been a colonel in the Albanian army, 
and admitted having been a gendarmerie com- 
mander in June 1944, under the Albanian quisling 
government. This witness had been in Greece since 













Balkan Commission Moves Headquarters 








try hoped that before long the Commission might 
turn from the negative aspects of the problem 
involved in preparation and control to the more 
positive and constructive, namely, the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

There had been a large and increasing measure 
of agreement which should afford a solid basis for 
agreement on questions still at issue. 

It was his view that the Council should ask the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work 
and to begin as soon as possible on the formulation 
of proposals for the setting up of the international 
control agency and the drawing up of the proposed 
convention or conventions. 

The next meeting of the Council for considera- 
tion of the report of the Commission was then 
scheduled for February 25. 






September 1946, and was interned in the Piraeus 
Camp in November. The Albanian liaison officer 
claimed that the witness had been a free man until 
January 15, 1947 when the Greeks, in anticipation 
of the Commission inquiry (and according to the 
camp register) , interned him. 

The next witness, one Lessianako, admitted hav- 
ing commanded the Fascists in Elbassan, a 
province of Albania, as a member of the Fascist 
Corporative Chamber of Tirana during the Italian 
occupation. Later, Lessianako had been a com- 
mander of the gendarmerie under the Germans. 
He came to Greece in December 1946, and was in- 
terned in camp in January, 1947. 

The third witness was Preng Previsi, a colonel 


Liaison officers attached 
to the Security Council’s 
Balkan Commission pre 
sent their cases at a hear- 
ing in Athens. Left to 
right are Nesti Kerenxhi 
of Albania, George Kou- 
lishev of Bulgaria, Alexis 
Kyrou of Greece and 
Josip Djerdja of Yugo- 
slavia. 
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in the Albanian army during the Italian occupa- 
tion. After holding the same rank in the Italian 
army, Previsi was promoted to the rank of general in 
December 1942, and in the following year was 
appointed commander of the Albanian brigade. 
Later he became inspector of the Albanian army. 
From November 1943, under the German occupa- 
tion, he had been chief of national defence, a post 
which he said was ‘“‘a peaceful command.” Previsi 
had been interned in the Piraeus camp in Greece 
since August 1946. 

On February 18, also, the full Commission in open 
session heard Greek labor and political leaders as- 
sail the policies of their government, and make 
accusations against Great Britain. 

Demetrius Paprighas, Secretary-General of the 
Greek Labor Federation, read a 69-page statement 
accusing the Greek Government of widespread per- 
secution of labor leaders. The Greek Labor Federa- 
tion, he said, had been dissolved by the present 
Government, which had refused to recognize it 
despite the fact that the Federation was a member 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


A 19-page statement was next presented by Elias 
Tsirimokos, Secretary General of the ELD, the 
Greek Socialist Party which does not belong to the 
EAM. Mr. Tsirimokos claimed that the source of 
all labor’s present troubles lay in the fact that 
Greece fought an anti-fascist war under a fascist 
government. Large-scale political persecution was 
rampant throughout Greece, a monarchist majority 
in Parliament was legalizing terror, and behind a 
democratic facade in Athens, Parliament was pro- 
mulgating fascist laws. Mr. Tsirimokos also claimed 
that British responsibility for the present trouble in 
Greece was undeniable. 


Montreal Suggested 


Tue GOVERNING Bopy of the International Labour 
Organisation at its meeting beginning on March 5 
at Geneva will consider a suggestion that the 
ILO’s 1948 conference be held in Montreal. The 
proposal is contained in a report prepared for the 
Governing Body by the International Labour 
Office. 


The report points out that since the regular 
sessions of the ILO Conference were resumed at 
Philadelphia in 1944 they have been held alter- 
nately on the American and European sides of the 
Atlantic, and it adds that there would appear to 
be advantages in continuing this practice. The 1945 
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The Acropole Palace Hotel where the Security Council’s 
Balkan Commission held its Athens meetings. 


General Neokosmos Gregoriadis stated that gueril- 
las were not being organized by the leftists, but had 
been driven to armed defence by the ruthless perse- 
cution of the Government. 

The British, he went on, had for the past two 
years been imposing governments on the Greek 
people. They refused to intervene in Greek internal 
affairs today, although they did interfere before, 
and brought about a bloody civil war. General 
Gregoriadis accused the British of ruling the Greek 
economy and of being responsible for the fact that 
Greece alone in Europe today had not yet started 
reconstruction. 


for ILO Conference 


session was held at Paris, in 1946 the Conference 
met in Montreal. This year it will meet in Geneva. 

The report recommends that the Conference 
begin on June 17, 1948, and it suggests that the 
agenda might include the questions of vocational 
guidance, fair wage clauses in public contracts and 
the protection of wages. 

The Governing Body will also consider proposals 
to hold a Technical Tripartite Conference on 
Safety Provisions for Factories at Geneva in the 
fall of 1947, a session of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission later in the year, and a session of the 
Permanent Agriculture Committee in Geneva in 
the summer. 





United Nations Permanent Headquarters 
Three Alternate Construction Schedules Under Consideration 


Tenrative construction schedules for the building 
of permanent headquarters for the United Nations 
in New York City adjacent to the East River, be- 
tween 42nd and 48th Streets, have been announced 
by Wallace K. Harrison, Director of Headquarters 
Planning. 

The United Nations is considering three alterna- 
tive construction schedules for the building of its 
permanent headquarters. The first, termed “normal 
procedure,” calls for the completion of the project 
by February 1950. The second or “accelerated”’ 
schedule would complete the headquarters by Sep- 
tember 1949, and the last, or “maximum. accel- 
erated” alternative would enable at least part of 
the United Nations personnel to move into its new 
home by October 1948. 

Mr. Harrison explained that under the first or 
“normal procedure” plan his staff would complete 
and submit for action by the 1947 session of the 
General Assembly the preliminary report on plans 
for construction and development. The General 
Assembly would presumably approve the plans 
with or without alteration, and architectural draw- 
ings would begin immediately. The allotted time 
for drafting architectural drawings would be three 
months or until January 1948. From February to 
November 1948 final plans and specifications would 
be drawn. Allowing two months for the considera- 
tion of competitive bids from contractors, construc- 
tion would begin under this plan in February 1949 
and be completed by February 1950. 


“‘Accelerated” Plan 

If the “accelerated” plan were adopted, the plan- 
ning staff’s preliminary report would be submitted 
to the 1947 session of the General Assembly. Mr. 
Harrison said the report would require action by 
the Assembly at the beginning of its session so 
that the work on the preliminary drawings could 
get underway in October, while the General As- 
sembly was still in session. Allowing two and one- 
half months or until the middle of December 1947 
for the completion of these preliminary plans, final 
building plans could begin at that time. 

Under this schedule building foundations would 
be considered and constructed separately. Their 
plans would be drawn simultaneously with the final 
building plans, but their construction would begin 
in April 1948 and be completed in August of the 
same year. 

It would be necessary for the final building plans 
to be completed by October 1948. Construction of 
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the headquarters would then commence in Decem- 
ber 1948 and be completed in September 1949. 

Mr. Harrison said that the “maximum accel- 
erated” plan was at present only a remote possi- 
bility. A great many obstacles would have to be 
overcome in order to accomplish even a _ partial 
completion of the headquarters by October 1948. 

Any serious material shortage of work stoppages 
would disrupt the working schedule. He said the 
necessary steel production would have to be assured 
so as to avoid any delay in steel rolling and fabri- 
cation. The production of elevators, plumbing sup- 
plies, electrical equipment and other critical items 
would have to be certain in order to obtain delivery 
according to schedule. The co-operation of labor 
would be vital, so that construction of the head- 
quarters would be a continuous operation. 

If there were too many of these obstacles, a com- 
promise plan allowing more time would have to be 
adopted. 


Architects Appointed to Board of Design 


Previously the United Nations Headquarters Ad- 
visory Committee had given its approval to the 
recommendation of the Secretary General and Mr. 
Harrison for the appointment of five members to the 
Board of Design Consultants. 

Five additional appointments have yet to be 
made to the board of 10 members which will assist 
Mr. Harrison in the development of architectural 
plans for the building of the United Nations Perma- 
nent Headquarters on the Manhattan East River 
site. The five appointments which have been con- 
firmed by the 16-nation advisory committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Warren R. Austin, of 
the United States are: 

Mr. Oscar Niemeyer, Brazil; 

Mr. Ssu-Cheng Liang, China; 

Mr. Charles Le Corbusier, France; 

Mr. Howard Robertson, United Kingdom; 

Mr. N. D. Bassov, U.S.S.R. ' 

The committee also confirmed the appointment 
of three architectural firms which were previously 
designated as associate architects and which have 
already undertaken preliminary foundation and 
boring studies on the site. These firms are: Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill; Clarke, Rapuano and Hol- 
leran; and Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, all 
of New York. 

Mr. Harrison told the committee that although 
the Board of Consultants was limited to 10 mem- 
bers, that did not preclude the selection of addi- 
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tional consultants and technicians from various 
countries to assist in the Headquarters Planning Of- 
fice. By that method the services of some of the 
most able architects might become available to 
United Nations. 

Biographical sketches of each of the five archi- 
tects so far appointed are: 

Oscar Niemeyer — Prominent Brazilian modern 
architect, is noted for his design of the Ministry of 
Education and Health at Rio de Janeiro. Known 
throughout the architectural world for his mod- 
ernistic design, Mr. Niemeyer built a restaurant and 
casino at Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, and in Rio 
designed the Ouro Preto Hotel. He also designed 
the Brazilian pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939. 

Ssu-Cheng Liang—Chinese architect and edu- 
cator, received his education in architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania from which he gradu- 
ated in 1927. The following year he was appointed 
to the staff of Northeastern University at Mukden, 
China, as professor in the Department of Architec- 
ture. From 1931 to 1946, he served as Director of 
Research at the Institute for Research on Chinese 
Architecture. In 1946 he was appointed chairman 
and professor of the Department of Architecture at 
Tsinghua University. 

During his career Mr. Liang has designed the 
buildings of Kilan University, Yungchi; University 
of Communications group, Chinchou; Geology 
Building and the Men’s Dormitory of the National 
University, Pekin. He has more recently served as 
chairman of a board created to preserve works of art 
and national monuments in China. 

Charles Le Corbusier—Born in 1887, Mr. Le Cor- 
busier is considered one of the pioneers of modern 
architecture and town planning. His work includes 
the designing of the Ministry of Light Industry Build- 
ing in Moscow, and the Swiss Pavilion of University 
City in Paris. He has also instituted town planning 
schemes in Algiers, Barcelona, Buenos Aires, Ne- 
mours and La Rochelle-Pallice. Mr. Le Corbusier 
represented France on the United Nations Head- 
quarters Commission in 1946, which during pre- 
liminary investigation of sites, had selected possible 
sites for the United Nations headquarters. 

Howard K. Robertson—Mr. Robertson, a 59-year 
old British architect was educated at the Beaux Arts 
Schools in America and Paris. Possessing a wide 
knowledge of European architecture, he was a con- 
sultant designer for the Turkish Government Parlia- 
ment Buildings. As a partner of the firm of Stanley 
Hall, Easton and Robertson, he and his associates 
were responsible for the design of some sixty build- 
ings including the Royal Horticultural Society’s new 
hall in Westminster and the British Pavilions at 
the New York World’s Fair, Paris, Brussels, and 
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Johannesburg. Mr. Robertson also served as a con- 
sultant architect for the completion of the League 
Palace at Geneva. He twice won the Bronze Medal, 
awarded annually for the outstanding building de- 
signed that year in London. 


N. D. Bassov—A 46-year old engineer and 
designer, Mr. Bassov, studied at the Leningrad 
Polytechnical Institute and the Institute of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Building in Leningrad. 
Under his personal direction a large number of 
metallurgical and machine building plants were 
designed and built. In 1942, he was appointed Di- 
rector of the Department for Capital Buildings of 
the U.S.S.R. Under his guidance a number of new 
machine building plants together with workers’ 
settlements were constructed. Six of these plants and 
settlements were completely built from start to 
finish by Mr. Bassov. Many others were recon- 
structed after they had been destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. More recently, Mr. Bassov represented the 
U.S.S.R. on the United Nations Headquarters Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Harrison says that the strictest economy of 
expenditures and utilization of space will be the 
basis from which the international body of design 
consultants will work for the construction of .the 
United Nations headquarters on the Manhattan 
East River Site. 








Commission on Status of Women 


First Session Completed and Plan of Work Evolved 


Arter two weeks of meetings, on February 14 the 
Commission on the Status of Women concluded its 
first session by adopting a report to the Economic 
and Social Council setting forth the principles and 
aims which will guide it in implementing its pro- 
gram of work. 

The Commission makes recommendations in its 
report on the relationship of the Commission to 
specialized agencies, non-governmental organiza- 
tions, other Commissions of the Council and the 
Trusteeship Council. The document also outlines 
the Commission’s proposed procedure for dealing 
with communications, and for preparing a prelim- 
inary report on the political status of women. 

Based on the proposals of its “nuclear” predeces- 
sor, the Sub-Commission on the Status of Women 
(which met last April and May and reported to 
the Economic and Social Council’s second session) , 
the Commission outlines as its “guiding principles” 
the following: 

“Freedom and equality are essential to human 
development and whereas woman is as much a 
human being as man and, therefore, entitled to 
share with him; 

“Well-being and progress of society depend on 
the extent to which both men and women are able 
to develop their full personality and are cognizant 
of their responsibilities to themselves and to each 
other; 

“Woman has thus a definite role to play in the 
building of a free, healthy, prosperous and moral 
society and that she can fulfill this obligation only 
as a free and responsible member; 


“Women shall take an active part in the fight for 















the full elimination of the fascist ideology and for 
international co-operation directed to the establish. 
ment of a democratic peace among the peoples of 
the world and for the prevention of a new aggres. 
sion. 

“In order to achieve this goal, the purpose of the 
Commission is to raise the status of women, irrespec- 
tive of their nationality, race, language or religion, 
to equality with men in all fields of human enter- 
prise and to eliminate all discriminations against 
women in provisions of statutory law and under 
maxims or rules of interpretation of customary law.” 

The Commission’s aims—political, civil, social and 
economic, and educational—are also outlined in the 
report. Calling for equal participation in govern- 
ments and.the possibility to exercise all the rights 
of citizenship, the Commission proposes to strive 
for full equality for women in all civil rights, includ- 
ing freedom of choice in marriage, equal right to 
guardianship, the right to nationality, equal legal 
capacity and equal rights of domicile. The Com- 
mission proposes social and economic equality for 
women with special consideration for them on 
grounds of motherhood. 

To achieve these aims, the Commission proposes: 

“1. That world public opinion be stimulated in 
favor of raising the status of women as an instru- 
ment to further human rights and peace. The Com- 
mission also recommends that in view of the fact 
that the governments of all the United Nations in 
signing the Charter recognized that one of its prin- 
cipal aims, as stated in the Preamble, was ‘to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations 





Jan Stancyck, Director 
of the Social Affairs De- 
partment of the Secreta 
riat, welcomes Mrs. Bodil 
Begtrup of Denmark as 
Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Status of 
Women. 
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Aims of the Commission 


In its report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Commission on the Status of Women out- 
lines its aims as follows: 


A. PoxiticaL: Equal participation in governments 
and possibility to exercise all the rights of citizen- 
ship, irrespective of race, language, or religion, 
and assume all the duties of a citizen which com- 
prise: 

1. Adult universal suffrage. 

2. Equal right to vote. 

3. Equal right to be elected. 

4, Equal right to hold public office. 


B. Civit: Full equality in all civil rights. irre- 
spective of nationality, race, language, or religion, 
including among others: 

1. Marriage—Freedom of choice, dignity of the 
wife, monogomy, equal right to breach of mar- 
riage. 

2. Guardianship—Equal right to have guardian- 
ship of her own and other children. 

3. Nationality—Right to keep her own nationali- 
ty, and her children having the right to choose 
the nationality of the mother on majority. 

4, Legal Capacity: Equal right to enter into con- 
tracts and to acquire and dispose of and in- 
herit property. 

5. Domicile—That a married woman shall have 
the same right to establish her domicile as a 
man or a single woman. 

C. SoctaL anp Economic: Full possibility of tak- 
ing equal part in social life, which implies full 
opportunity of fulfilling her duties towards society. 

1.To prevent discrimination against women in 


large and small,’ the Commission on the Status of 
Women expects the full collaboration and support 
of the governments of all the United Nations in 
their endeavors to raise the status of women 
_ throughout the world. At the same time, this Com- 
mission earnestly desires to render all possible as- 
sistance to those governments in the application of 
the principle of equal rights as between men and 
women. 

“g. That the Commission collaborate with United 
Nations organs, governments, specialized agencies, 
non-governmental organizations and any experts 
deemed necessary.” 

To make its work known and to stimulate in- 
terest the Commission proposes that one or more 
of its members visit Member states. The Commission 
also proposes a tentative series of regional confer- 
ences, the first of which might be held next year. 
To prepare for these conferences, the Commission 
Suggests that the Secretariat draw up detailed data 
on places, programs, budget, leadership, possible 
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social and economic status and customs, irre- 
spective of their nationality, race, language, or 
religion. Women should be given equal rights 
with men in labor, wages, holidays, and other 
economic and social rights. 

. To abolish prostitution. 

.While no disability should be attached to 
woman on the ground of her sex, in regard to 
the enjoyment of full equality, in the exercise 
of social and labor duties, consideration on 
grounds of health may be given equally to 
men and women and special consideration to 
women on grounds of motherhood. With this 
aim in view, try to obtain governmental pro- 
tection of the interests of the mother and the 
child by giving the mother, before and after 
childbirth, holidays with pay; by establishing 
leaves during working hours for nursing 
mothers without deductions for such time from 
wages; by the creation of special rooms where 
they can nurse the child; and by the organiza- 
tion of a wide net of nursing homes and medi- 
cal consultations, creches and kindergartens, 
and other facilities. 

. There shall be an effective scheme of health 
and social insurance legislation which will 
provide equal preventive and remedial oppor- 
tunities for women and will include special 
provisions for maternal and child care. 


D. Epucation: Equal opportunity for compulsory, 
free and full education, equal opportunity in all 
specialized fields and the right to enjoy scientific 
discoveries applied to human growth and develop- 
ment. 


attendance, etc., for consideration by the Com- 
mission at its next session. 


Legal Questions 


Last December, the General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution recommending that 
all Member states which have not already done so 
grant to women the same political rights as men. 
To ascertain the extent to which this resolution 
has been effective, the Commission recommends that 
the Secretary-General be instructed to urge all 
Member governments to transmit to him, if pos- 
sible by June 1st, replies to the relevent sections of 
the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treat- 
ment of Women, which has been distributed to 
Member governments. These sections cover the 
franchise and eligibility of women to hold public 
office, and the Commission recommends that in 
their replies governments indicate, as far as pos- 
sible, changes in law or practice since the passage 
of the Assembly’s resolution. 
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On the basis of replies received, and information 
derived from other authoritative sources, the Com- 
mission recommends that the Secretariat be in- 
structed to make a preliminary report on the 
political rights of women by September 1. This 
report the Commission envisages as the first of 
series to be submitted annually to the Economic 
and Social Council for transmittal to the General 
Assembly. The representatives of Mexico, U.S.S.R. 
and the United States were designated by the Com- 
mission to plan the organization of this document, 
review the findings, and make recommendations at 
the Commission’s next session. 

As an aid to women who have recently acquired 
the right to vote, the Commission proposes that 
the Secretariat be instructed to act as a clearing 
house for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation and publications on the use of the 
franchise, and also that it prepare, for submission 
to the Commission at its next meeting, a preliminary 
report on the actual experience of women in coun- 
tries which have recently granted the franchise. 

The Commission urges the Economic and Social 
Council to recommend that the General Assembly 
consider means of achieving, as quickly as possible, 


complete adult sufferage in countries where it is’ 


either non-existent or is limited or curtailed in the 
case of women. 

Since there are instances within the United Na- 
tions of states which have ‘“‘customary laws’’—differ- 


ent codes of law applicable to different groups with- 
in the state—the Commission proposes that the 
Council should recommend to the General Assembly 
that the laws of all countries be modified, enforcing 
equal rights for all citizens. 


Co-ordination with Other Organs 


The report notes the importance to the Commis- 
sion of the work of the Trusteeship Council, the 
Commission on Human Rights, the Social Commis- 
sion, and the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities. 

Under Article 88 of the Charter, the Trusteeship 
Council must formulate a questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of each trust territory with- 
in the competence of the General Assembly. On the 
basis of the answers, the Council must make an 
annual report to the Assembly. 

The Commission on the Status of Women at- 
taches great importance to the inclusion in this 
questionnaire of questions relating to the status of 
women and to the methods whereby the rights of 
women may be promoted in the trust territories. 
The Commission requests the Economic and Social 
Council to devise a method whereby the Commission 
may consult and collaborate with the Trusteeship 
Council. 
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Taking note of the General Assembly’s resolution 
on the convocation of conferences of representatives 
of non-self-governing territories by Member states 
responsible for their administration, the Commis. 
sion expresses the hope that local women who are 
leaders in the movement for obtaining equal rights 
be included as representatives. 


The Commission requests that when the Drafting 
Group of the Commission on Human Rights circu- 
lates a preliminary draft of an International Bill 
of Rights to other members of that Commission, 
copies also be sent to the members of the Commis 
sion on the Status of Women. The Commission 
wishes to be represented by its officers when the 
Commission on Human Rights discusses the draft. 


The work of the Social Commission has also a 
bearing on the status of women. The Commission 
supports the Social Commission’s resolution on 
housing and town planning. If the Council decides 
to establish a Housing and Town Planning Service 
in the Secretariat (as proposed by the Social Com- 
mission) , the Commission on the Status of Women 
requests that arrangements be made for effective 
collaboration with the Service. The report empha 
sizes the importance in the social field of community 
centers and facilities for the care of children, and the 
equipment of homes with labor-saving devices which 
would enable the housewife to participate actively 
in public affairs. 


In view of the importance it attaches to the work 
of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities, the 
report calls for close co-operation with the Sub-Com- 
mission, which, it suggests, might be made effective 
if the Commission were represented at the Sub- 
Commission’s meetings. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


The Commission reviewed its relations with non 
governmental organizations and decided that all re 
quests from women’s organizations for consultative 
status be referred to the Council’s standing Come 
mittee on Arrangements for Consultation with Nos 
Governmental Organizations. 

The Commission notes in a resolution that the 
implementation of its decisions would be assisted by 
national groups, and therefore recommends that the 
Council propose to Member states that they en 
courage the establishment of national agencies t@ 
co-ordinate the non-governmental groups concerned 
with the status of women. Such agencies, the Com 
mission recommends, should be granted a 
status. 

Taking note of the agreements concluded by 
United Nations with specialized agencies, the Com 
mission’s report contains recommendations com 
cerning the work of ILO and UNESCO. t 
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To enable its members to study the work done 
by ILO to improve the status of women, the Com- 
mission requests that the Secretary-General be in- 
structed to provide all appropriate literature on 


the subject. 

With reference to UNESCO’s program in the 
field of basic education, the Commission recom- 
mends to the Council that: 

1. The Secretary-General consult with UNESCO 
on plans for developing the program of basic edu- 
cation without distinction as to sex, race or creed, 
reporting to the next session of the Commission on 
UNESCO’s progress and recommending ways in 
which the Commission might assist the agency; 

2, The Council suggest to UNESCO that, in their 
education program, they devote particular attention 
to regions where women have as yet no voice in 
political affairs, or to countries where women have 
been granted the franchise but have not yet been 
granted full political rights; and that the agency 
take steps to promote an effective program of basic 
education for women, communicating periodically 
with the Commission on the progress of the pro- 
gram. 

To enable the Commission to consider, as soon as 
possible, what appropriate action should be taken to 
advance the rights of women in the educational 
field, the Commission proposes that the Member 
states be asked to reply without delay to the edu- 
cational part of the Questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women. 

A regional inter-governmental agency with which 
the Commission considered relationship during its 
first meetings was the Inter-American Women’s 
Commission, an affiliate of the Pan-American Union. 
The Commission, having decided that it wished 
to establish relations with this body, requests the 
Council to consider ways and means of implement- 
ing this decision, and requests the Inter-American 
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Women’s Commission to send an observer to its 
meetings. 


Procedure for Handling Communications 


Over a hundred communications have already 
been received by the Commission on the Status of 
Women from women’s organizations throughout the 
world. Like the Commission on Human Rights, the 
Commission considered a procedure for dealing with 
these communications. 

Those already received either express interest 
in the Commission, give information or suggestions 
and offer co-operation, or contain protests and 
requests for action. The latter range from a protest 
against the formulation of any international law 
condemning whole nations (since women should 
not be held responsible where they do not enjoy 
equal rights with men), to a protest against the 
lack of adequate representation of women on the 
Economic and Social Council’s Commissions. 

Three communications appeal to the United 
Nations to urge the Greek Government to grant the 
franchise to women in that country; others deal with 
the status of married women, proposing that the 
status of the housewife be made equal with that of 
the husband. Still others protest against the survey 
of legislation on the status of women now being 
conducted by the Secretariat, on the ground that 
it may cause delay in implementing the provisions 
of the Charter. 

To handle communications of this character in 
the future, the Commission proposes that the Sec- 
retary-General forward to the Commission mem- 
bers, two weeks in advance of each session, a confi- 
dential list with summaries of the communications. 
‘The originals should be made available to members 
on request, and the writers should be informed 
that their communications are being brought to the 
Commission’s attention. 


Seated on either side 
of an interpreter in the 
Delegates’ 
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(left) of Australia and 
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New Assistant Secretary-General Appointed 


Byron Price to be in Charge of Administrative and Financial Services 


BYRON PRICE 


Tx SECRETARY-GENERAL of the United Nations 
announced on February 19 that Byron Price, vice- 
president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America and, during the war, Director of the 
United States Office of Censorship, had accepted 
the position of Assistant Secretary-General for Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services of the United 


Nations. 
Mr. Price will take over his duties with the 
United Nations in about a month’s time from 


John B. Hutson, the present Assistant Secretary- 
General for Administrative and Financial Services. 
Mr. Hutson resigned on January g last, but has 
been carrying on pending the appointment of a 
successor. 

Mr. Price has been vice-president of the Motion 
Picture Association and has been in charge of its 
Hollywood office since November 1945. He is also 
chairman of the Board of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, president of the Central Casting 
Corporation, and first vice-president of the Edu- 
cational Film Research Institute. 

During the war, he served with distinction as 
the Director of the United States Office of Censor- 
ship. After V-J Day, Washington’ correspondents 
joined in presenting him with a plaque in appre- 
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ciation of his outstanding war-work. President 
Truman, who awarded Mr. Price the Medal for 
Merit in 1946, praised him at the official presenta. 
tion ceremony at the White House for his vital 
contribution ‘‘to our hold on one of the freedoms 
for which we were fighting and one essential to 
our democratic way of life.” 

Other honors Mr. Price has received for his work 
during the war include a Citation in 1944 from 
the Pulitzer Award Committee commending him 
for his voluntary press and radio codes, an honorary 
degree conferred on him in 1946 by Harvard Univer- 
sity, and a special plaque given him by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Following the end 
of hostilities President Truman sent him on a 
ten-week tour of Germany and other European 
countries to make a first-hand study of conditions, 

Mr. Price was born in Topeka, Indiana, on 
March 25, 1891, and graduated in 1912 from 
Wabash College which honored him with an LL.D. 
in 1943. He served as a captain of infantry in 
World War I. In 1920 he married Miss Priscilla 
Alden. 

Before his appointment by President Roosevelt 
in 1941 as Director of Censorship, Mr. Price had 
been a newspaper man for nearly thirty years. 
After working with the United Press, he joined the 
Associated Press in 1912, became chief of the A.P. 
Washington Bureau in 1927 and executive news 
editor of the A.P. in New York in 1937. He was 
serving in the latter capacity when he was released 
in 1941 to take over control of censorship in 
Washington. 

A student of current affairs, Mr. Price has few 
outside interests other than the hobby of collecting 
first editions of Mark Twain and Indiana writers. 
He is a member of the American Legion, the 
National Press Club, the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, Phi Delta Theta, Tau 
Kappa Alpha, Pi Delta Epsilon, Sigma Delta Chi 
and the Gridiron Club. His present home is in 
Los Angeles. 

When Mr. Price’s appointment to the United 
Nations was announced Mr. Warren Austin, pet 
manent Representative of the United States on the 
Security Council, sent a telegram to him expressing 
his “great satisfaction” at hearing that Mr. Price 
had accepted the appointment. Mr. Austin also 
sent a telegram to Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Pictures Association, thanking him for 
releasing Mr. Price for the United Nations post 
and declaring that it was “a great encouragement 
to the United Nations.” 
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International Refugee Organization 


United Nations to Finance Preparatory Commission 


ust before the Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization ended its first 
session in Geneva, a cable was received from Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, prom- 
ising to make funds, facilities and staff available 
to the Commission under appropriate conditions. 

This cable was sent in response to an urgent 
appeal by the Preparatory Commission stating that 
it was unable, for practical and constitutional rea- 
sons, to raise its own funds from advances by 
Member governments, as provided in its own 
statutes, and that it would have to abandon its work 
unless the Secretary-General used his discretion to 
make advances from the United Nations Working 
Capital Fund. 

Such advances, which the Secretary-General was 
entitled by the General Assembly to make with due 
regard to the proposed financial resources of the 
recipient specialized agency, are repayable within 
two years. 

The Commission is planning to hold its next 
session in Geneva next April. The first session was 
convened by the Secretary-General under instruc- 
tions by the General Assembly. It was serviced and 
provisionally financed by the United Nations. Sir 
Rafael Cilento, Director of the Division of Refugees 
and Displaced Persons in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, acted as its Secretary. 

Final discussions in the Commission turned on the 
problem of steps to be taken to activate signatures 
and acceptances of the IRO constitution, necessary 
in view of the fact that the coming into operation 
of the IRO itself depends on 15 ratified. signatures 
representing contributions of 75 per cent of the 
first-year operational budget. 

The Secretary-General has indicated his willing- 
ness to forward and lend his support to any appeal 
to governments that may be drafted by the Prepara- 
tory Commission and signed by its chairman, Henri 
Ponsot of France. 

The chairman expressed his belief that urgent ap- 
peals for signatures and ratification should be 
addressed not only to those governments who have 
already signed the constitution subject to approval, 
and to those who in the General Assembly voted 
for or abstained from voting on the IRO constitu- 
tion, but also to those which voted against it. 
(Countries which voted against it were U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussian §$.S.R., Poland, the Ukraine and 
Yugoslavia.) . 

The chairman also urged addressing a similar 
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appeal to counwies not Members of the United 
Nations, but members of the Inter-governmental 
Committee for Refugees, one of the operating agen- 
cies whose functions are eventually to be taken 
over by the IRO. The two countries to which such 
an appeal would be addressed are Liechtenstein 
and Italy. 

The IRO Constitution provides that peace-loving 
nations not Members of the United Nations may 
become members of the IRO upon recommenda- 
tion of the IRO Executive Committee and two- 
thirds vote of the General Council of the organiza- 
tion. 


Tasks for Commission Secretariat 


The report approved by the Preparatory Com- 
mission contains a number of directives for the im- 
mediate activities of its newly appointed executive 
secretary Arthur J. Altmeyer, of the United States. 

Under these directives the Preparatory Commis- 
sion has no operating functions, but the executive 
secretary is asked to make the following specific 
preparations for the operations of the IRO: 

To prepare to take over UNRRA’s Central 
Tracing Bureau, whose task it is to trace missing 
persons—many of whom are believed to be dead— 
and to make preparations for tracing missing per- 
sons by use of radio and press as well as for special 
child tracing; 

Draft agreements with military authorities and 
governments are to be prepared. These are to in- 
clude governments of ex-enemy countries, where 
refugees are located, of the countries of origin of 
the displaced persons to which some will be re- 
patriated and of the countries able and willing to 
receive immigrants, where some are to be resettled; 

Information is to be sought from military authori- 
ties as to the exact number of persons who are to 
become the concern of the IRO; 

Arrangements are to be made for a continuance 
of the co-operation of voluntary societies. 

All this, as well as more technical functions such 
as preparing financial and staff regulations, will be 
the task of the new executive secretary and of his 
staff, part of which is expected to be drawn from 
United Nations staff, under the offer of technical 
help made by the Secretary-General. 

It is proposed that the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion will operate in the United Nations building 
in Geneva. 
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Population Commission’s Program 


Groundwork for International Organization 


Win THE adoption of an immediate program 
and the making of arrangements for long-term 
activities, the Population Commission laid the 
groundwork for the international organization ol 
population studies at its first session which con- 
cluded on February ig, 1947. 

One of the most interesting recommendations 
of the Commission was for the preparation of a 
Demographic Year-Book, with 1948 as the target 
date of publication. 

The Commission called for the early initiation 
of substantive studies of the population of trust 
territories, and of population growth and economic 
conditions. 

Plans for a meeting of the World Statistical Con- 
gress in Washington in September, 1947 were en- 
dorsed, as were recommendations calling for a world 
census of agriculture and for the 1950 census olf 
the Americas. 

The Commission supported the proposal of the 
Social Commission to set up a joint ad hoc tech- 
nical committee to make a study of statistics and 
policies relating to migration. 

It also set forth the terms of its relations with 
the other commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, and with the specialized agencies. 

The Secretariat was called upon to prepare pro- 
posals to improve the quality of demographic data. 
In view of the small size of the present staff of the 
Secretariat’s Population Division, and bearing in 
mind the need for economy, the Commission has 
restricted itself to a limited preliminary program. 
However, it has asked the Secretariat to draw up 
plans for long-term activities to be further con- 
sidered when the Commission meets again, prob- 
ably in August, 1947. 

The first session of the Population Commission 
was attended by representatives of Brazil, Canada, 





Dr. Alberto Acra Parr6, representative of Peru, was elected 
chairman of the Population Commission for the first year 
of its work. 
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France, Netherlands, Peru, Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re. 
publics. Observers were present on behalf of Aus. 
tralia, China, and Yugoslavia, while representatives 
of the Statistical and Social Commissions, and of 
the ILO, FAO, UNESCO, the World Health Or 
ganization, and the American Federation of Labor 
also attended. 

The following officers were elected for the first 
year: Mr. Alberto Arca Parr6é of Peru, chairman; 
Mr. V. A. Rabichko, of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, vice-chairman; and Mr. David 
Glass, of the United Kingdom, general rapporteur. 


Report of the Secretary-General 


One item on the session’s agenda was the report 
of the Secretary-General on plans for work in pop- 
ulation problems. The report stated at the outset 
that the task of building a peaceful world involved 
population problems at many points, such as the 
improvement of the people’s health, physical and 
mental abilities, and productive capacities; the 
achievement of a better balance between popula- 
tion and economic resources; and perhaps changes 
in the distribution of population over the face of 
the globe. 


Almost every branch of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies required both an accurate 
accounting of the number and characteristics of 
people in different parts of the world, and knowl- 
edge of the factors underlying population change 
and its social and economic consequences. In addi- 
tion, the United Nations had to be able to furnish 
expert assistance on demographic matters to its 
many branches and also to its Member governments 
and specialized agencies as required. 

It was the opinion of the Secretary-General! that 
the central organization of the United Nations 
had a special obligation to furnish current estimates 
of population to the various organizations needing 
them. 

The United Nations Statistical Office had a spe- 
cial duty of assuring the flow from and to govern- 
ments of basic data in the field of demography, as 
in other fields. The Population Division, on the 
other hand, had the major obligation for investi- 
gation and analysis. 

Much of the Population Division’s activity dur- 
ing the first year would have to be thought of in 
terms of preparation for future work. While not 
proposing specific projects, the Secretary-General 
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in his report suggested that the initial projects 
undertaken by the Division might well be definite 
and relatively short, so that concrete results could 
be obtained within a year. They should also be 
immediately useful to as many sections of the 
United Nations and its Member governments as 
possible. 

In accepting this report, with an expression of 
thanks to the Secretariat, the Commission agreed 
that it should be in no way restricted by the sug- 
gestions offered in the report. 


Relations with Other Commissions 


Early in their deliberations, the members of the 
Population Commission reviewed its relatioiis with 
other commissions Of the Economic and Social 
Council. Mr. Stuart A. Rice of the Statistical Com- 
mission warned the Population Commission of the 
danger of assuming responsibilities clearly within 
the province of other commissions. He pointed 
out that the Population Commission had a unique 
responsibility for the formulation of principles of 
population policy and for advising the Economic 
and Social Council on means of solving pressing 
demographic problems. - 

Mr. David V. Glass of the United Kingdom and 
Mr. Philip M. Hauser of the United States agreed 
that the Population Commission should advise and 
assist the Statistical Commission with reference to 
the subject matter of population data to be col- 
lected. 

Mr. Alfred Sauvy of France was of the opinion 
that it would be unwise to attempt too strict a 
delimitation of the Population Commission’s field 
at points of overlap with the fields of other com- 
missions and bodies. 

The Social Commission was represented by Mr. 
Y. C. Yang, who stated that it was interested in 
the social aspects of population problems, and was 
anxious to co-operate with the Population Com- 
mission. He mentioned the subject of migration as 
a point of particularly close contact in the interests 
of the two Commissions. 

In its report to the Economic and Social Council, 
the Population Commission stated that “it is at 
present desirable to avoid any strict lines of de- 
marcation between its work and the work of the 
other commissions,” and any attempt at a strict 
delineation of separate areas of responsibility would 
be detrimental to the activities of the Population 
Commission and the contributions which it might 
make. 

The Population Commission drew to the at- 
tention of the Social and the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commissions the importance of taking 
population trends and policies into account in 
connection with any estimates of housing needs. 
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V. A. Rabichko of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
was elected vice-chairman of the Population Commission. 








David Glass of the United Kingdom served as general 
rapporteur during the recently concluded session of the 
Population Commission. 


It welcomed the resolution of the Social Commis- 
sion, recommending the establishment of an ad hoc 
technical committee, with joint representation of 
the Population and Social Commissions, “to con- 
sider the documation on migration to be submitted 
by the Secretariat” to that Committee. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 

The representatives of four specialized agencies 
gave statements on the interests of their respective 
organizations in matters concerning the Population 
Commission. 

Mr. Conrad Taeuber, representing FAO, ex- 
plained that his organization was mainly a con- 
sumer, rather than a producer of population sta- 
tistics, estimates, and analytical studies. FAO, he 
said, had urgent need of materials relating to cur- 
rent estimates of population for various countries, 
current data and estimates on fertility, mortality 
and migration in various parts of the world, popu- 
lation projections, studies of food wastes resulting 
from high mortality, and other subjects. The Pop- 
ulation Commission drew attention to the magni- 
tude of the work required to meet FAO’s many 
information needs; it recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General provide means whereby, in collabo- 
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ration with FAO, the data needed by that organi- 
zation might be supplied. 

Mr. D. C. Tait reported on the work and inter- 
ests of the ILO, especially in the fields of migration 
and family allowances. For over 20 years, he said, 
the ILO had been collecting migration statistics 
under the terms of formal agreements with various 
governments. The ILO was not now attempting to 
adjust migration statistics for international com- 
parability, and Mr. Tait suggested that the problem 
of such adjustments might properly be considered 
by the Population and the Statistical Commissions. 

He also described the work of the ILO in pro- 
moting international co-operation for the facilita- 
tion of migration between countries. The Commis- 
sion recognized the possibilities of fruitful col- 
laboration between the ILO and itself, and drew 
attention to the importance of collaboration with 
the ILO in matters pertaining to the work of the 
proposed ad hoc Technical Committee on migra- 
tion. 

UNESCO was represented by Mr. S. V. Arnaldo, 
who reported that the UNESCO Conference held 
in Paris in November and December, 1946, had 
approved several projects having a more or less 


close relation to the Commission’s field of interest. - 


One of these projects is a program of population 
studies designed primarily to identify areas of ex- 
cessive population increase or decline and to an- 
alyze the cultural impact of international migra- 
tions. Another is a program of fundamental educa- 
tion, involving an international survey of the extent 
of illiteracy. In its report, the Commission stated 
its special interest in any studies made by UNESCO 
relating to education as a factor affecting popula- 





Dr. Acra Parr6é of Peru, (third from left) receives congratu- 
lations from his compatriots after taking over the chair- 
manship. 


tion growth and to cultural aspects of migration, 
and welcomed the collaboration of UNESCO. The 
Commission in turn would be glad to advise and 
assist on these studies when the occasion arose. 
The representative of the World Health Organ- 
ization, Mr. Z. Deutschman, mentioned that his 
organization was a producer as well as a consumer 
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of population statistics. It collected vital statistic 
and planned to publish them in weekly and month. 
ly bulletins and in its year book. The Commission 
agreed with Mr. Deutschman that in any future 
consideration of the co-ordination and improve 
ment of population statistics, the closest collabora. 
tion with WHO was desirable. 


World Statistical Congress 

Mr. Rice of the Statistical Commission called 
attention to the proposed World Statistical Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Washington in September 
1947. He thought that this Congress would be of 
interest to the Population Commission, especially 
because it would be the occasion of the first meeting 
of the Committee on the census of the Americas, 
and would be attended by representatives of the 
statistical offices of many non-American countries 
planning population censuses during the next few 
years. 

The Population Commission endorsed _ the 
recommendations of the Statistical Commission 
favoring participation of appropriate officials of 
the United Nations in the Congress, and recognized 
that the World Statistical Congress offers an im 
portant opportunity to initiate discussions concern. 
ing many problems of direct interest to the Com 
mission. 


International Census Plans 


The Population Commission endorsed plans for § 


a World Census of Agriculture and for the 1950 
Census of the Americas. It would hardly be prac 
ticable to plan for a complete world census of 
population in 1950, but the Commission recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General should encour 
age and assist Member governments to improve the 
co-ordination of population censuses being planned 
for 1950 or proximate years. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was also requested to co-operate with the FAO 
and with all Member governments intending to 
participate in the proposed World Census of Agri- 
culture. 


Technical Studies 

In suggesting that the Population Commission 
should recommend the publication by the United 
Nations of a Demographic Year-Book, Mr. Glass, 
the United Kingdom representative, pointed out 
that various statistical compilations in the past had 
not covered the subject fully enough; had not in- 
cluded any figures adjusted for comparability; had 
failed to cover important non-statistical materials 
such as digests of laws; and had not been issued 
with sufficient frequency and regularity. 

The Commission recommended that the Eco 
nomic and Social Council authorize the publication 
of the Demographic Year-Book. The recommenda- 
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tion was also made that the Council request the 
Secretary-General to prepare, for consideration by 
the Population Commission at its next session, the 
outline of the appropriate contents of the proposed 
Year-Book, taking into account the various needs 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies. The Commission recommended that the target 
date of publication of the first issue be 1948, and 
as early as practicable in that year. 

In the Commission’s view, the publication of this 
Year-Book would act as a stimulus to the improve- 
ment of demographic data. But it believed that 
more direct measures were also required. ‘The Com- 
mission therefore adopted an amended resolution 
originally submitted by Mr. Hauser of the United 
States, and which requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare plans to effect greater comparability of 
basic data and summary statistical measurements 
relating to fertility, mortality (including infant 
mortality) , characteristics of the population, inter- 
national and internal migration and the labor force. 
These plans should also carry proposals for im- 
proving the quality of such demographic data, and 
for increasing their usefulness in relation to the 
needs of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Population Studies of Trust Territories 


Most of the work envisaged by the Population 
Commission in its program for the coming year is 
technological and methodological. But the Com- 
mission also decided to plan for the early initiation 
of substantive studies. It was of the opinion that 
a valuable contribution might be made by a study 
of the populations of Trust Territories. These ter- 
ritories come under the international Trusteeship 
system established by the United Nations, and so 
far, no comprehensive study has been made of their 
demographic position and prospects. 

The demographic study proposed by the Popu- 
lation Commission should, as far as possible, give 
answers to questions dealing with the dynamics of 
past population growth and present numbers, birth 
and mortality rates (particularly infant mortality) , 
the mean expectation of life, prospects of popula- 
tion growth, the distribution of population by 
occupations and educational levels, density and 
distribution of population in specific areas. and 
migration of population. 

The decision to recommend this special study of 
trust territories was the outcome of an American 
amendment to a motion presented by Mr. I. S. 
Malyshev of the U.S.S.R., who proposed that the 
study should cover all the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. He was supported by the members from 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, while the 
member from Brazil advocated the carrying out 
of such studies in all areas of the world. Mr. Glass 
of the United Kingdom represented the opinion 
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of a majority of the Commission when he stated 
that while he agreed with Mr. Malyshev’s proposal 
in principle, the task of studying the demography 
of all the non-self-governing territories would be 
very great, and the series of studies should be lim- 
ited at present to the trust territories. 


Future Studies 

Mr. Sauvy of France suggested that the Com- 
mission sponsor studies, to be undertaken by vari- 
ous Member governments, of optimum population 
size and optimum rate of population growth from 
the economic point of view. After some discussion 
as to the practicability of this proposal, the Com- 
mission agreed to recommend that the Secretary- 
General formulate, for the Commission’s considera- 
tion at its next session, a statement indicating 
steps which might be taken to encourage studies 
of the most favorable rate of population change 
from the economic point of view. 

The Population Commission did not intend at 
the present session to prepare final plans of its 
future, long-term work. Nevertheless, it drew at- 
tention to the necessity for studying the interplay 
of the economic, social and demographic factors 
hindering the attainment of an adequate standard 
of living and the cultural development of the pop- 
ulation of those countries whose Governments shall 
request assistance from the United Nations for the 
study of this problem. 

The Commission believed that the reconstruction 
of the devastated areas should take the human 
element especially into account. It therefore recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council take 
into consideration the fact that the devastated areas 
have suffered not only material damages, but also 
losses in their populations through the two last 
world wars. 


Time and Place of Next Session 


The Population Commission did not attempt at 
this first session to set forth a comprehensive pro- 
gram of work, but recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General be asked by the Economic and Social 
Council to prepare plans for a considerable amount 
of future work, to be considered at the Commis- 
sion’s next session. Believing that these plans should 
be put into effect with all possible speed, the Com- 
mission held it most desirable to hold another 
session in 1947. 

The Population Commission had supported the 
action of the Statistical Commission in endorsing 
the proposed World Statistical Congress to be held 
in September 1947. The Population Commission 
would prefer that its next session be so arranged as 
to permit its members to attend the Congress, and 
suggested that this session be held at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in August or early September 


of 1947. 
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Year of Progress in World Health 


Foundations Laid for International Co-operation 


consis made in the last 12 months toward 
international co-operation in public health and 
toward the establishment of a permanent World 
Health Organization are reviewed in a report is- 
sued by the World Health Organization Interim 
Commission. 

This report is a brief summary of one year’s 
progress made since the United Nations on Febru- 
ary 15, 1946, through its Economic and _ Social 
Council, directed the Secretary-General to call an 
International Health Conference. This convened in 
New York from June 19 to July 22, 1946. 

Voting delegates from 51 nations, observers from 
13 others, observers from the Allied Control Au- 
thorities of Germany, Japan, and Korea, and from 
various specialized agencies, UNRRA, and interna- 
tional bodies attended the conference. 

The conference adopted the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization and established an In- 
terim Commission, to which were transferred the 
public health functions of the League of Nations 
Health Section. The duties of the Interim Commis- 
sion included provision of emergency assistance to 
national health services, intelligence work pertain- 
ing to epidemics, and administration of the public 
health scholarship program transferred from 
UNRRA. 

The Conference signed the Protocol Concerning 
the Office International d’Hygiene publique of 
Paris, authorizing WHO or its Interim Commission 
to discharge the duties of the Office pending ratifi- 
cation by 20 of the states which were signatories to 
the Rome Agreement of 1907 creating the Office. 

The Interim Commission held its first session 
in New York before the International Conference 
ended. This Commission laid the groundwork for 
a long-term international health program designed 
to get under way immediately, and to function 
effectively pending the ratification of the WHO Con- 
stitution by 26 States of the United Nations. 

Dr. Andrija Stampar, Rector of the University 
of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, was elected permanent chair- 
man of the Interim Commission. Dr. G. B. Chis- 
holm, Deputy Minister of Health, Department of 
National Health and Welfare of the Dominion of 
Canada, was elected executive secretary. 

The Interim Commission has established its head- 
quarters in New York City, and a technical office 
has been set up in Geneva, Switzerland. Recently, 
Mr. Z. Deutschman, Director of Technical Services 
of the Interim Commission, left for Geneva to take 
charge of various technical activities of the Com- 
mission. 
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As of February 1, 1947, six States had approved 
the WHO Constitution—Canada, China, Iran, New 
Zealand, Syria, and the United Kingdom. Several 
other countries are in the process of ratifying the 
Convention. A total of g0 States has approved the 
Protocol Concerning the Office International d’Hy- 
giéne Publique, of which nine are States parties to 
the Agreement of 1907. 

The Interim Commission held its second session 
in Geneva in November, 1946, and a third is sched- 
uled for March 31 in Geneva. These sessions are 
held at least every four months to check on progress 
of activities and make plans for further develop. 
ments in the field of international public health, 


Interim Commission’s Operations 


Numerous functions have been entrusted to the 
Interim Commission pending their assumption by 
the World Health Organization. 

On October 16, 1946, the Interim Commission 
assumed the health functions of the League of 
Nations Health Organizations. These functions re- 
lated principally to the operation of an epidemio- 
logical reporting service, and the administration of 
work in biological standardization. 

As part of the transfer of League health functions, 
the Interim Commission has continued the publi- 
cation of the Weekly Epidemiological Record in 
French and English, as did the League. In under- 
taking the League’s responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of biological standardization work, the Com- 
mission is continuing the system under which two 
laboratories make the actual preparations and dis- 
tribution of the biological standards. 


Transfer of UNRRA Health Functions 

On December 1, 1946, UNRRA transferred to 
WHO the functions and duties under the 1944 
Sanitary Conventions. These agreements affect 
safety and health in relation to both aerial and 
maritime travel. ; 

On January 1, 1947, the epidemiological activities 
of the Health Division of UNRRA were transferred 
to the Interim Commission, and consolidated with 
the work of the Commission in its Geneva office. 
For two years UNRRA had published the Epide- 
miological Information Bulletin. UNRRA activities 
in emergency field assistance in public health in 
certain parts of Europe and Africa were also trans- 
ferred on January 1. These activities included ma- 
laria control and tuberculosis programs in Greece, 
scholarships and fellowships in Europe, and a medi- 
cal mission in Ethiopia. 
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The tuberculosis program in Greece is one of the 
important activities being assumed by the Interim 
Commission. Mass X-ray examinations, inspection 
of hospital facilities, the training of technicians in 
radiographic units, and other forms of assistance to 
the national health service are included in the pro- 
gram transferred from UNRRA. 

Similarly, the Commission is continuing with 
UNRRA’s nation-wide malaria control program in 
Greece, which involved the use of 10 specially 
equipped airplanes to spray DDT on breeding 
places, and other control techniques. 


Scholarship Program 

Because of the war, medical services and training 
facilities were disrupted in many parts of the world, 
particularly in Europe. Gaps were left in the knowl- 
edge of advances made in recent years in medicine 
and public health. To overcome these deficiencies, 
the WHO Interim Commission is developing a 
four-part scholarship program, which will include 
for 1947, post-graduate fellowships in public health, 
medicine, sanitary engineering, and public health 
nursing; travel grants for specialists; teaching mis- 
sions in health; and special health field conferences. 

Under the 1947 program, 30 post-graduate stu- 
dents in public health, medicine, and sanitary engi- 
neering will study for one year in the United States 
and Canada. ‘Ten advanced specialists will be pro- 
vided three-month travel grants in the fields of 
medicine and public health. WHO will co-operate 
with voluntary organizations in bringing medical 
missions and individual lecturers to various coun- 
tries. Planned field conferences will be held in 
countries in special need of medicine and _ public 
health attention. Under this program, 16 specialists, 
including two from the Far East, will be brought 
together at a point of special interest in field work. 


Much of the work of the Interim Committee is 
being developed through committees. These are of 
two types: internal (composed of members from 
within the Commission), and external or expert 
committees (composed of members drawn from 
sources outside the Commission) . 

Three internal committees have now been set up 
and are functioning: Epidemiology and Quarantine, 
Administration and Finance, and Relations. 

Six expert committees are being formed to de- 
velop studies and proposals for programs in various 
areas of public health work. One of these commit- 
tees is concerned with the Revision of International 
Lists of Causes of Death and on the Establishment 
of International Lists of Causes of Morbidity 
(Disease). Expert committees are also to examine 
problems relating to Biological Standardization, 
Quarantine, Narcotic Drugs, Malaria, and Pilgrim- 
age Clauses of Sanitary Conventions. 


Other Duties of Interim Commission 

Following the ratification of the WHO Consti- 
tution, the Interim Commission will have the duty 
of convoking the World Health Assembly, and pre- 
paring studies in connection with proposals to 
present to the Assembly. The Interim Commission 
must also prepare draft agreements between WHO 
and the United Nations, and negotiate with inter- 
governmental organizations on matters of co-opera- 
tion with WHO. 

The Interim Commission is also directed to re- 
view existing machinery and undertake such prepa- 
ratory work as may be necessary in connection with 
the next decennial revision of the International 
Lists of Causes of Death. The expert committee, 
to carry forward this assignment, has been ap- 
pointed and is scheduled to meet in Ottawa on 
March 10, 1947. 


FAO Calls Timber Conference 


Ax INTERNATIONAL TIMBER conference called by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization to consider 
lumber needs for rebuilding war-devastated sec- 
tions of Europe and North Africa will convene on 
April 28 for a week or more at Marianske-Lazne, 
near Prague. 

Czechoslovakia extended an invitation to FAO 
to hold the meetings in that country, and 34 
countries and five international organizations have 
been asked to attend. A long-range program for 
forest rehabilitation will also be discussed. 

The countries invited to send delegates include 
countries whose forests were ravaged by the war 
as well as some of the larger non-European lumber- 
exporting nations. Not all are FAO members. 

The full list comprises Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
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Bulgaria, the Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Eire, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Iraq, Italy, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Palestine, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Invitations have also been issued to representa- 
tives of the Allied Control Authorities for Austria 
and Germany; and representatives of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Labour Office, 
the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
and the Pan-American Union. 





PERSONALITIES 


Transport and Communications Commission—Chairman 


Jan Johan Oyevaar, Di- 
rector-General of Shipping 
in the Netherlands Min- 
istry of Transport, and ad- 
viser to the Netherlands 
Government on transpor- 
tation and seaports in gen- 
eral, was elected Chairman 
of the first session of the 
Transport and Communi- 
cations. Commission. Born 
in Amsterdam in 1897, he 
studied at Amsterdam and 
Utrecht Universities. He 
specialized in economics and holds the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

From 1912 to 1933 he worked for the Amsterdam 
Shipping Company, and while serving as the Com- 
pany’s general representative in B ritish India acted 


Dr. Oyevaar 


Chairman—Military Staff Committee 


Chairman of the Military Staff Committee for 
the month of February, General Ho Ying-Chin, 
senior representative of the Chinese Military dele- 
gation, was born in Hsing-i-Kweichow, China, in 
1890. He graduated from the Kweichow Military 
Primary School and the Wuchang Military Acad- 
emy and also studied at the Military Academy in 
Japan. He subsequently held several important 
positions in the revolutionary army. 

In 1930 he was appointed Minister of War and 
held this position for nearly 15 years. He also served 
from 1933 to 1935 as alae of the Peiping 
Military Council. From 1938 until the end of — 
1946 he was Chief of the General Staff of the Na- 
tional Military Council and Chief Assistant to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. In December 1944 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of ‘the Na- 


also as the Netherlands Consul at Calcutta. He) 
entcred Government service in 1936 and was ap-} 
pointed to the Economic Intelligence Department} 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, of which he} 
subsequently became Director. 

In 1939 he was given the additional post? 
of Director of Shipping in the Ministry of Eco. 
nomic Affairs. He remained in the Netherlands! 
during the occupation and assisted in organizing) 
the transportation of food from agricultural to 
densely populated areas in defiance of the German; 
occupation. 

After the liberation of his country, Dr. ona 
was appointed Secretary-General of the Ministry 
of Shipping and in this position did much for the 
reconstruction of the Netherlands mercantile ma-) 
rine. He served as Chairman, June 1946, and? 
was a member, in October of the same year, of they 
United Maritime Consultative Council. 


_ tional Army and placed in 


charge of preparations for 
the offensive against the 
Japanese. Subsequently he 
was the Generalissimo’s 
representative at the Jap- 
anese surrender. General 
Ho has served as Chairman 
of the Fukien Political 
Council and Chekiang Pro- 
vincial Government. <A 
member of the Central 
Executive Council, highest General Ho Ying-Chit 
executive organ of the Na- , 
tional Government, since it began, he was once 
Minister of Training and is now a member of the. 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 


Transport and Communications Commission—Vice-Chairman 


Nikon Y. Bezroukovy, 
representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to the first session of 
the ‘Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, 
of which he _ has_ been 
elected Vice - Chairman, 
was born in 1902 in Kron- 
shtadt, U.S.S.R., on the 
Gulf of Finland. He stud- 
ied ‘at the Marine School 
in Leningrad and was grad- 
uated in 1928. 


Mr. Bezroukov 


In 1938, Mr. Bezroukov was appointed Director! 
of the Northern Steamship Company and the fok} 
lowing year he became head of all the U.S.S.R. 
marine fleet. He held this position till 1940, im 
which year he was appointed head of the Balti 
Steamship Company in Leningrad. He served im 
this position until the U.S.S.R. entered the wat) 
against the Axis in 1941. 

During World War II Mr. Bezroukov served witli 
the U.S.S.R. Navy, in which service he attained) 
the rank of Commander. Since September 1946 he} 
has been located in New York as Chief of the Trans-9 
port Department of the Amtorg Trading Corpora-; 


tion. 
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